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The All in All 
By Maltbie Davenport Babcock, D.D. 


HAT light of earth but springeth from the 
sun ? 
What human love but from the Father's heart ? 
Then let my thanks be given to God, the one 
Above, and you below, to each a part. 
You are not robbed, and doubly rich am | ; 
For love of God, through you, I love you more. 
Nor is God robbed by thanks to you, and why ? 
For your dear sake I newly him adore. 
Baltimore, Ma. 
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wLditorial 


His Own Heir The value of the present is not 


and Ancestor merely a present but an eternal 
What we do to-day largely determines what 
we shall be to-morrow, and what we are to-morrow 
largely determines what we shall do. It has been 
significantly said that ‘‘ every man is his own ancestor, 
and every man is his own heir.’’ The present can- 
not be dismissed with the idea that it is a completed 
thing. 


value. 


= , 
Dollars and cents cannot measure 
the worth of a man. We ask, 
** How much is So-and-So worth ?’’—meaning, how 
many hundred or thousand or million dollars. _Per- 
haps, ina higher civilization, the answer will be given 
in terms of service; in what a man can give to 
society, not in the-amount ef money he has received 
from it. ‘* So-and-So,'’ we shall then answer, when 
questioned, ‘‘ is worth a great-deal to society : he is 
a skilful surgeon, and relieves suffering ; or a great 
teacher, and inculcates wisdom ; or a good black- 
. 


The ** Worth” 
of a Man 


smith, and does honest work.’’ The clumsy meas- 
ure of wealth will be laid aside with the clumsy 
social order that it fitted. 


“~ 
The fear of God, of which the 


acariniesineia.st speaks so much, is not a 
fright, but a reverence. Fright draws away ; rever- 
ence draws near. We are frightened at a tiger, and 
we get as far away from it as we can ; we reverence 
a godly father, and we love to be near him. The 
fear of God is a reverence which draws us near 
to him; the fear of the Devil is a perception of 
danger, and we fly away. A man afraid of God 
wholly misunderstands and misrepresents the heav- 
enly Father, but reverence is an acceptable offering 
unto him. Let us so fear God as not to be afraid 
of him, and so reverence him that we delight, but are 
not careless or presumptuous, in his presence. 


bd 


Doing More impor- Doing a thing is more important 

tant than Knowing than knowing how to do a thing. 
Yet many a person fails to do, or to attempt to do, 
because he does not know how to do. Doing is the 
main thing ; knowing how to do is mefgely incidental. 
Scripture and common-sense agree as to this. Solo- 
mon says (Prov. 5 : 7, marg.), ‘‘ The beginning of 
wisdom is, Get wisdom.’’ When a palsied man was 
eunable to move his hand, or to know how to move 
it, Jesus told him to move it. The man obeyed, 
and afterward he knew how to obey. When our 
American statesmen did not know how to resume 
specie payments after our Civil War, Horace Greeley 
said, ‘‘ The only way to resume is to resume.’’ The 
nation resumed successfully without waiting for 
knowledge as to the way of resuming. It is thus in 
every sphere. “One may not know how to get wis- 
dom, yet getting wisdom is a duty that is to be done, 
—knowing how, or not knowing how. Doing duty is 
our first duty ; knowing how to do duty is not to be 
thought of in comparison. 


% 


Some truths we reach through ob- 
of facts and 
The wider the range of observation, 
and the more uniform the facts, the higher the de- 


Beyond the 


Reach of Logic § servation inferences 


from them. 


gree of probability. But other truths are more than 
probable. We have a certainty about them which 
far exceeds the reach of our experience. We feel 
that they must be true, or existence has no meaning 
for us or for any one. We do not hold them as we 
hold our opinions. They hold us, as convictions. 
They are parts of our intellectual and spiritual being, 
not notions of our heads. That there are wisdom 
and goodness ‘‘at the heart of things,’’ that this 
wisdom and this goodness support and sustain our 
effort to be wise and good, and that they are going 
forward to win a substantial victory over folly and 
evil, are convictions of this kind. No amount of 
reasoning will ever dislodge them from the human 
mind. If every argument for their truths from ob- 
servation and experience were exploded, they would 
still retain their hold on us, and would have their 


power over human life. Nothing can weaken our 


certainty about them but such a depravation of our 
very nature, through ill-doing, as deprives us of 
our birthright in these truths, or unfits us to enjoy 
them. Sin may make us atheists ; logic never will 
suffice to do so. 
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The Comfort of the Nest or of 
the Flight 


BIRD’S nest is most cosy of structure, and its 
study a source of inexhaustible pleasure. Not 
every bird of the same species builds her nest with 
the same skill and wisdom. The blind but unerring 
instinct which we used to ascribe to birds does not 
exist in reality. Those of the same species vary in 
the amount of brains or intelligence they possess, 
and they show this im their nest-building. Some 
choose their sites in exposed places, where cats and 
chipmufiks have access to them. Some stay their 
nests to bush or tree very insufficiently, with the re- 
sult that the weight of the fledglings pulls them to 
the ground, or breaks them loose at the side and 
spills the young. But a sensible mother-bird avoids 
all such mistakes, and builds a home for her coming 
flock with a skill that is wonderful. Commonly the 
outside is rough and repellant, so as to offer the re- 
verse of attractions to enemies of all kinds. Then 
come the intérmediate parts of the structure, which 
lace together the rough sticks and thorns, and lay 
the foundation for the lining, It is on this soft and 
delicate lining that the bird expends her finest care, 
gathering hair, wool, down, “feathers, and equally 
soft materials, from all quarters, to construct the 
soft, warm cushion on which her eggs are to lie, and 
the walls which aid her wings to keep her fledglings 
warm through chilly nights and beating storms. The 
whole is beautiful to see and delightful to the touch. 
It is the perfection of cosiness. 

The Edomite saint must have looked into birds’ 
nests when he used that comparison, ‘‘ I said, I shall 
die in my nest.’’ The nest is a perfect picture of 
the kind of life that men of quiet and less stirring 
character try to construct for themselves, Here 
also they turn the rough side of their structure 
toward the outside world, while all within is soft and 
warm and cosy. ‘They gather around them whatever 
suits their personal tastes and gives employment to 
their powers of enjoyed activity. They feel shut in 
from the world and its interruptions, with its winds 
warded from them, its inimical action excluded, and 
all perils reduced to a minimum. They want to be 
let alone to enjoy their trim corner of the universe, 
where everything is to their liking. . Nor is it a nest 
for a summer, but for a life, they have built. They 
say they will die in it, after many years of enjoy- 
ment in it. 

Thus men are tempted to take their personal 
comfort as one of the great ends for which the uni- 
verse exists, and to ask for themselves its endless 
continuance. in the 
God has no 

If comfort 
teaches them to become less zealous for growth 
toward that, or less eager to serve their fellow-men 


But the outcome of life is 
hands of a better wisdom than theirs. 


end for them below their perfection. 







































































with their best powers, it is not likely to be allowed 
to do so. 

Even in Job’s case there seems to have been a 
temptation of this kind. His very sense of the dig- 
nity and delight of his position as a much respected 
shaykh seems to have led to his resting too much in 
these things as the good of his life. God will not 
have him sink to the level of Dives, who found his 
** good things’’ in this life only. With blow after 
blow he breaks up the nest Job thought to die in, 
and drives the patriarch out of its shelter and its 
ease. By sharp and dark experiences he weaned the 
man from over-love of comforts, honors, and quiet, 
and bestowed on him the deeper sense of spiritual 
realities which trouble and sorrow often bring. And 
so the old saint became, not a monument of patience, 
as the English version of James says, but of endur- 
ance (as the margin says), and of the good that 
comes of it. 

Sometimes the nest is to a man a fit place for his 


immaturity, and is allowed him until he is fledged. 
Then it- 


spiritually, and fit for a bolder service. 
passes from him when the hour strikes for his freer 
life, The Israelites in Goshen, among the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, were an instance of this. It served 
them for a time, coming as a place and era of peace, 
between the wanderings of the patriarchs and those 
‘of the exodus, But God would give them no per- 
manence of tenure in Goshen. He allowed the 
enmity of the Pharaohs to discomfort and distress 
them, so that they were ready, when Moses gave the 
word, to make their escape. To this reference is 
made in the Song of Moses (Deut. 32 : 11): 


«*As an eagle that stirreth up her nest, 
That fluttereth over her young, 
He spread abroad his wings, he took them, 
He bare them on his pinions."’ 


The first step here was to make the nest uncom- 
fortable by mixing the thorny outside with the 
downy lining; then the mother-eagle lures her 
young to forsake it, offering them the help and sup- 
port of her own wings in their first efforts to fly. 
And so God’s providence makes the place of rest 
one of_unrest to us, while luring us out to trust our- 
selves to his care and guidance in the untried ways, 
when the time has come for a maturer life. 

Sometimes the nest is simply a place of ease and 
comfort, to which we would fly from the rough paths 
in which lie the duties of our lives. Such Jacob 
sought at Shechem, when he shrank from the re- 
quirement that he should be a roofless wanderer all 
his days. He bought a piece of ground, and built 
him a house, and thought to settle down to the 
quiet his father had enjoyed, and which fitted his 
peaceful temperament. But then came the deed of 
shame, and the deed of blood in requital of it, and 
the patriarch felt as if life could have no peace for 
him. ‘‘Get thee up unto Bethel, where I met thee 
at the first,’’ is the answer to his weary and painful 
complaints. Not the valley of comfort, but the 
mount of vision, is to give the keynote to our lives. 
We plan our comforts, but God means better things 
for us, and reminds us of the impulse that first 
touched us, and quickened us into a divine life, and 
how little our personal comfort was cared for when 
we made our covenant there. 

Comfort, indeed, the Bible always Bees among 
the blessings God bestows upon his people, but it is 
the comfort they find in God, and not in their sur- 
roundings. It is not in a nest they have built for 
themselves, and fitted up with pleasant things. 
There is the most gracious tenderness in the divine 
comfort, and the most loving regard for our real 
human needs: ‘‘ As one whom his mother comfort- 
eth, so will I comfort you.’’ He is indeed ‘the 
God of all comfort, who comforteth us in all our 
affliction, that we may be able to comfort them that 
are in any affliction, through the comfort wherewith 
we ourselves are comforted of God.’’ But the 
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divine comfort is no pampering of the feebleness, 
the cowardice, the love of ease, in our nature. It is 
the blessing of a high and full activity in divine ser- 
vice, and the delight which this brings to us. So 
when the Comforter above all others is promised us, 
that we may not think ourselves orphans in a father- 
less world, it is that he may bring us the comfort of 
working conviction of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment. He would take from us the evil heart 
of unbelief, the dulness of half-conviction as to the 
righteousness which purifies earth and brightens 
heaven, and the confused sense of the great lines of 
severance between right and wrong. In fine, he 
would have us to take to ourselves the comfort a 
soldier takes in knowing that he is on the right side, 
and is moving forward to victory. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


‘* Seeing” ae Two different truths can be stated in 

**Entering into’? the same phraseology at different 

God’s Kingdom times. Again, the same truth can be 
stated in different words at different times. Hence the 
importance of knowing what is meant by, as well as what 
is said in, a statement in the Bible, as taken in its con- 
text and connections. A reverent and earnest Bible 
student in Canada thus asks a question in full view of 
these possibilities : 

Nicodemus, at the beginning of his interview with Jesus, was 
told by our Lord that “ except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God," and a moment later was further in- 
formed that ‘‘except a man be born of water and the Spirit, he 
cannot exéer into the kingdom of God." Is the latter statement 
descriptive of a.different birth than the former? Is a different 
value connected with it? Does Luke 13 : 28 cast light on these 
two statements ? 

It would seem that these two phrases to ‘‘ see "’ and to 
‘*enter into*’ the kingdom of God mean one and the 
same thing. Even in English the two phrases are often 
used interchangeably. Thus, as has been pointed out, 
the words in Psalm 16 : 10, ‘* Neither wilt thou suffer 
thine holy one to see corruption’’ is equivalent to say- 
ing, ‘‘ Neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to be in 
[or to enter into] a state of corruption.’’ Jesus first 
suggests to Nicodemus that a man cannot perceive the 
beauties of a higher plane of thought and life until he is 
a sharer of those blessings by having been born again 
into that sphere. When Nicodemus thereupon ques- 
tions how it is possible for a grown man again to ‘‘ enter 
into '’ the place of his first birth, Jesus responds in the 
use of the same phrase by saying that unless he is 
cleansed without and within, as he may be, he cannot 
enter into, and therefore be able to see, the blessings 
which God proffers him, « In both casés the words are 
figurative. and suggestive, rather than to be taken as 
literal and exact definings. John Burroughs, the master 
of woodcraft, says of the birds he loves, ‘‘ You must 
have the bird in your eye before you can see him in the 
bush.’” That suggests a truth about bird seeing, but it 
does not define it. A man might puzzle over it hope- 
lessly if he tried to explain it as a literalism ; but its evi- 
dent suggestion would seem to be within the scope of an 
average intelligence. Even in reading the Gospels, we 
must not take figurative and suggestive phrases as if 
they were literal and exact descriptions. 
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It is not well to accept even a Scrip- 
ture statement as covering in its 
phraseology every fact and circum- 
stance that may have to be considered in a particular 
case. The principle underlying the statement is sure to 
be a sound one, but the letter of the text may seem to 
cover more than that principle. As has been already 
said, a question always te be considered is, What does 
this text mzan? not, What does this text say? When 
Jesus says, ‘‘No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God,"’ it is not fair or right to say that that means 
that a plowman must never look back, even if his 
own child or wife calls to him for help, or that he 
must not turn back with his plow when he is at the 
end of the furrow, or when he comes to a yawning 
pit, or encounters a fallen sufferer on the way. Every 
sensible, faith-filled Christian® recognizes this. In the 


** Keeping On in 
Spite of Failures "' 


ete ick 
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same way every uninspired word of counsel has to be 
looked at and interpreted. Naturally, therefore, there 
are readers of The Sunday School Times who are in- 
clined to question the invariable ‘applicability of its édi- 
torial statements to the affairs of every-day life. Thus a 
New York correspondent writés: 

I note your recent article on “ Keeping Onin Spite of Fail- 
ures."" I admire the pluck of the old man selling bananas, and I 
rejoice that he had sometimes a little sunshine. A friend of mine, 
who had over a hundred thousand dollars invested in business, 
found, in spite of all he could do, that he was losing money, but 
still thought, six months after six months, that ‘things would take 
a change for the better. In five years he found he had lost about 
all his money, and had to stop. He paid all his debts, but left 
himself so poor that he clerks it‘at fifteen dollars a week. So far 
as can be seen, he had as much to do in bringing about his pov- 
erty as Job had in bringing about his.~ It may be true, as you 
say, ‘It's a long lane that has no turning,”* but, if strength fails 
before the turning-point comes, what then? This man has long 
been a Christian and a worker in the church, but he is so dis- 
couraged at present that it is sad to see and hear him. Your ad- 
vice ‘‘ that the only way is to keep on, in spite of failures, until the 
next success is attained,'’ in this case did not work. I have seen 
so many such failures of success these last few years that I fear to 
advise. 

‘* Keeping on’ doesn't always mean keeping on in 
the same direction. In many a case the best way of 
going ahead is by turning round. It is said of a Massa 
chusetts traveler that, as he was driving along a country 
road, he asked of a man he met, ‘* How far is it to 
Taunton ?’’ The man replied, ‘* Well, stranger, the way 
you're headed now it's nigh on to twenty-five thousand 
miles ; but, if you'll turn square about and go the other 
way, it's a little more than five miles."’ If our direction 
is wrong, we must right about face to begin with, But, 
after all, what is ‘‘success*’ ? It may be that a man's 
losing a hundred thousand dollars is a good thing for 
him and for the community. If the New York business 
man above referred to has been praying and trusting all 
the while that he was losing money, it may: be that his 
present condition, pecuniarily, is a proof that God has 
heard him and cared for him in all that is good, God's 
blessing is to be measured by the strength given to keep 
on and up in the path of duty, not by the cash results 
of one’s business undertaking. Many a man has been 
worth more to the world when he was clerking it at fif- 
teen dollars a week than while he was spending a hun- 


_ dred thousand dollars, 


A New Birth Questions about God's part in enabling 
as a Bugbear and a man to receive a blessing are likely 
a Barrier to have more prominence in the or- 
dinary mind than questions about a man’s personal duty 
when the blessing is available to him. It was because 
of this fact that the Editor sounded a note of warning 
to teachers when the talk of Jesus with Nicodemus was 
the subject of Lesson 4. He called attention to the 
fact that ‘‘we cannot regenerate ourselves, but we can 
turn to God in order to be his loving subjects. Turn- 
ing to God is our part. Regeneration is God's part. 
If we do our duty, God can be depended on to do 
his part.’ This putting of the truth in another form 
than the too common ‘‘ theological’’ language, naturally 
disturbs a good many earnest souls. So far it works 
well, A Massachusetts reader is delightfully exercised 
over it. . He explodes vigorously : 

I must confess that your explanation of Christ's teachings to 
Nicodemus as not of a new birth—well, this goes outside of 
everything I have heard. This takes the bottom out of all I 
have read in the Word of God. Instead of throwing light on the 
Bible, you only make it more dark and mysterious, and at every 
word you advance the mystery deepens. Not a new birth! 
Well,—well, tell us—will you ?—where the new birth is taught in 
the Bible, if it is not here. Being born again is not any person's - 
duty! “Shades of Pharaoh!" ‘This takes the cake,—cookie, 
pie, and cream also. I never yet understood anything of new 
birth. Well, now, to make a long story short, just tell how a 
soul outside of Christ is going to come to Christ. What act must 
I do to show my acceptance of Jesus? I confess my ignorance on 
this subject according to your teaching? My boy, who sits right 
here, listening to my wife and myself discussing this matter, tells 
me he believes in Jesus. I am satisfied I can be saved only by be- 
lief in Jesus, and I know he [my boy] is not a Christian. Now I 
would like you to explain, 

There is hope of that man. If he finds that the Editor 
has taken the ‘‘cake, cookie, pie, and cream,’’ in thus 
calling attention to a popular error concerning Christ's 
teaching, there are still left to him the sincere milk of 
the Word and a full share of the true Bread which came 
down from heaven. They ought to furnish good and sub- 
stantial nourishment for him and his. ‘Just tell how a 
soul outside of Christ is going to come to Christ. What 
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/act must I do to show my acceptance of Christ ?’’ Those 
are fair questions. A soul outside of Christ ought to 
come to Christ by coming to Christ. Coming is the 
soul's duty. Giving strength to come, or giving added 
strength to a soul that has come, is God's work. Man 
is to attend to Ais duty. God can be trusted to do his 
part. Jesus teld the man with a withered hand to 
stretch forth his hand. It was the man’s duty to do 
that, not to wait for strength from God to do it. Jesus 
told the man with the palsy to take up his bed and 
walk. That man’s duty was plain enough. If that son 
of the aroused correspondent says truly that he believes 
on Jesus, let not his father dare to say that the child is 
not as truly a saved sinner as his irate parent. Let 
neither of them waste time in looking for evidénces of a 
new birth. Doing what God tells them to do is their 
obvious duty. Hunting for evidences that they have 
been duly empowered to do is not one of their duties, 
A new birth is a precious gift from God. It is never 
affirmed as the personal duty of a sinner, either in the 
talk of Jesus with Nicodemus, or elsewhere in the 
New Testament. It is a wrong against the little chil- 
dren whom Christ sets before us as our example and as 
our charge, to hold up the idea of a new birth before 
them as if it were their personal duty. This would be 
making the mystery of a new birth a bugbear, a barrier, 
or a stumbling-block, in the path of a child's duty in the 
following and trusting of Christ. Jesus could not make 
Nicodemus understand the process of a new birth. He 
never asked a child or any ordinary sinner to grapple 
with the question. What a folly and what a wrong it is 
for a parent or a teacher to expect that a child can mas- 
ter what was beyond the intellectual grasp of an astute 
theological professor even while Jesus was his teacher ! 
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Some Sober Elements in the 
Situation in China 


By Robert E. Speer 


HE attention of the whole world has been. fixed, 
during the past few months, on China. The 
reform movement, proposing such gigantic measures as 
the virtual abolition of the Confucian classics in the gov- 
ernment civil-service examinations, the practical confis- 
cation of all the temples, and their transformation into 
schools of Western learning, the encouragement of a 
free press, and even the proclamation, by the emperor, 
of Christianity as the national religion (for Kang Yu-wei 
said that the emperor had actually suggested this), 
startled all the nation, and then collapsed. The em- 
peror’s life seemed in danger, and the leading reformers 
fled, or were killed before they could flee. For a time 
it seemed that the vast empire, which has lived in an- 
tique sterility for so many milleniums, was about to 
swing free, and rush into the ways of the West and of 
change with a zeal proportioned to its hugeness. But 
that was only seeming. Yet China cannot escape from 
the grip of life. She must move. But it would be folly 
to ignore the real conditions, and to suppose that in one 
day the hoary institutions of China can be altered, un- 
numbered multitudes be enlightened, and her national 
character, so curious, so permanent, so pervasive, be 
given such a revolutionary twist as would ‘be involved in 
the birth of sympathy with the West, much more of 
desire for its learning and its ways. 
It is well at such an exciting time, when exceptional 
d aberrational performances tend to disturb a just and 
alanced judgment, to recall the real conditions of the 
problem before the Christian Church in China, and the 
real difficulties which must be met and overcome in 
the missionary enterprise. 

1. The magnitude of the country and population. 
The area of China, including its dependencies, is over 
four million square miles, or two-thirds the area of the 
United States proper, while it contains a population at 
least five times as great. And this population of nearly 
four hundred millions is congested on the great plains 
and in the river valleys. An equal distribution of the 
ordained foreign missionaries would probably give each 
a parish of seven hundred thousand souls, while the 
apportionment of the people among all the foreign 
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workers, including wives, would charge each with not 
less’ than a hundred and fifty thousand. It is some- 
times said, though with exaggeration, that wherever 
one goes in China he will never be out of sight of a 
living Chinese, or the grave of a dead one. 

2. The language. There is nocommon Chinese speech. 
There is a common written language, which an uncertain 
but insignificar.t proportion of the people can read, and 
fewer still understand. The Mandarin is the common 
official language, and is spoken in the large majority of 
the eighteen provinces ; but Mandarin is broken into 
several great divisions, and these into innumerable dia- 
lects. Each village or grade of labor, almost, has its 
characteristic patois. Still there are four main divisions 
according to Mollendorff: Kwangtung dialects, —for 
example, Cantonese, Hakka, etc., spoken by twenty 
millions ; Min dialects, —for example, Amoy, Fukinese, 
Swatow, Foochow, etc., spoken by twenty millions ; Wu 
dialects, — for example, Wencho, Ningpo, Soochow, 
Shanghai, spoken by forty-four millions ; Kuanhua dia- 
lects, —Mandarin, spoken by three hundred millions. 

The dialects differ in difficulty, but all are difficult 
enough, and out of this difficulty and the many ques- 
tions arising from their multiplicity and confusion, —for 
example, the place to be given the Wen-li, or classical 
written language, which is not a spoken language at all, 
the use to be made of the colloquials, the value of local 
dialect, etc.,—influences have sprung which have had 
their effect on the development of mission policy. It is 
a great thing that, in spite of these difficulties and per- 
plexities, an intelligent Chinese like the late Mr. Yen, 
of the American Episcopal Mission in Shanghai, could 
say, ‘* As the Chinese are more ungrammatical speakers 
of their own language than the average Western mis- 
sionary, so are they worse teachers of it than the latter.’’ 

3. The Chinese classical education. To the Chinese 
all wisdom is in the four books and the five classics of 
Confucius, and all education has consisted in the mas- 
tery of these, memorizing them, and weaving them into 
the very texture of the mind, so that all thought and 
speech and conduct are in the terms and atmosphere of 
the classics. To this for twenty centuries the Chinese 
government has given the powerful sanction of the com- 
petitive examination system, which has brought the gov- 
ernment of the country into the hands of the men most 
saturated with the Confucian teaching and spirit, and 
fas drilled the Confucian tone and idea into the minds 
of the Chinese people beyond all human hope of eradi- 
cation. Every department of the mission work is 
affected by this. It presents a temper of atheistic mate- 
rialism to the evangelist when it does not scorn him with 
omniscient pride. It erects an ideal of the scholar, 
drawing a line between the man who knows and the 
man who toils, which corrodes much of our education. 
‘‘The graduate of the first degree,’’ is its proverb, 
‘*without going abroad, is able to know all that tran- 
spires under the heavens.’ Its conception of the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher has its influence on the native 
preacher. ‘‘I do not open the truth to one who is not 
eager after knowledge, nor do I help any one who is not 
anxious to explain himself,’’ said Confucius. ‘‘ When 
I have presented one corner of a subject, and the listener 
cannot from it learn the other, then I do not repeat my 
lesson." Muhammadanism is harder to break into, but 
the peristent penetrating influence of Muhammadanism 
on mission method and native church life is as nothing 
compared with that of Confucianism. 

4. The popular religions. Confucianism is partly 
irreligious and unsuperstitious, and yet so full of good 
ethic that some missionaries think that one reason for 
the want of more rapid progress is that the people can- 
not be persuaded of their lack of what Christianity sup- 
plies. But a thorough-going Confucianist, as Bishop 
Moule says, is a great rarity. Even the best is deeply 
tinged with the superstition of the popular religions, — 
Taoism, which, from being a high transcendentalism, has 
become a system of necromancy, and ‘in great part 
consists of a monastic institute for reading liturgical books 
after the Booddhist fashion,"’ and Booddhism, which 
from meditative quietism has degenerated into the gross- 
est and most mercenary superstition, and of which Ball 
says, ‘‘ It excites but little enthusiasm at the present day 
in China ; its priests are ignorant, low, and immoral, 
addicted to opium, despised by the people, held up to 
contempt and ridicule, and the jibe and joke of the 
populace. The nuns likewise hold a very low place-in 
the popular imagination.’’ It is not as an ecclesiastical 
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institution or as an organized religion that these forces 
present themselves. Their power lies in the temper of 
mind they have produced, which is not disconcerted at 
all by the fact that it holds absurd or contradictory no- 
tions,—such, for example, as the belief that the spirits 
of parents should be worshiped as parents, and that by 
transmigration these same ancestors may have been 
changed to snakes or pigs. Confucianism, Taoism, and. 
Booddhism, historically, are contradictory, but actually 
they exist together in the Chinese mind, which holds 
ancestor worship from the first, necromancy and idola- 
try from the second, and idolatry and fetichism from the 
third. With such an amalgam of ideas, the Chinese are 
able to say, with reference to almost all Christian teach- 
ing, ‘* Oh, yes! we have that,"’ and would gladly give 
Jesus a place in their pantheon, This difficult frame of 
mind, with its flabby or absent sense of sin and divine 
personality, explains in part the peculiar emphasis given 
to certain aspects of Christianity. 

5. Chinesé exclusiveness. The foreigner finds him- 
self in a position in China wholly novel and disconcert- 
ing. Everywhere else he is looked up to, Even among 
Muhammadans, whose religion has dealt with the Chris- 
tian once for all, and given him a place of humiliation, 
the foreigner is respected and treated with deference. 
The superciliousness of caste does not hide Hindoo re- 
spect. But in China the foreigner is made aware from 
the outset that he is the barbarian, the uncivilized, and 
what he brings is presumptively inferior, and not superior, 
because he brings it. Whatever change has come about 
has not made this untrue of China as awhole. It is not 
an aversion to missionaries and Christianity. It is a 
sense of superiority to all from without. As the Em- 
peror Yung Ching once said to a deputation of foreign- 
ers: ‘* China will want for nothing when you cease to 
live in it, and your absence will not cause it any loss.’’ 
Or, as a Canton proclamation of 1884 declared : 

** All dealings with foreigners are detestable 
‘These men have no father or mother, 
Their offspring are beasts."’ 

It is unnecessary to speak of the way the opening of 
China tended to increase dislike of the foreigner, or of 
all the reasons which have strengthened the Confucian 
exclusiveness and self-sufficiency which have satisfied 
China with herself, and do so still. I speak of all this 
because of its influence upon mission work. It has led 
to the presentation of Christianity predominantly and 
primarily from the side of its charitableness and benevo- 
lence rather than from the side of its divinely authorita- 
tive message to the human soul. It has involved the 
missionary movement in political complications,’ both 
in the protection of missionaries by governments, and in 
securing native converts from molestation. It presented 
such a hard front to mission effort that what were thought 
to be unremunerative methods of. evangelization have 
sometimes given place to the larger development of meth- 
ods supposed, so to speak, to give greater grip or purchase, 
The pure selfishness and materialistic character of the 
Chinese people contributed to these developments. 

6. Aword should be said about these unavoidable 
products of Confucianism. The Chinese are selfish. It 
is misleading to think that the altruistic nature of the 
missionary’s mission appeals much to them. They de 
not understand it so. He lives, of necessity, be it never 
so meanly, above.them, He has come from a barbarian 
country to the celestial empire. At worst he is laying 
up great merit for himself in heaven. He has his ends 
to gain. The Chinese have theirs, and will encourage 
whatever has profit in it for themselves ; but a religion 
whose spirit is, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive," does not at first commend itself. At the same 
time, the idea of charity is quite familiar to the Chi- 
nese. But it is scarcely like Christian charity, for it 
almost invariably contemplates the earning of merit. 
Pure, unselfish benevolence is almost unknown. The 
Chinese are materialistic. Millions of them are pinched 
tight in the great struggle for life. Bodily hunger is a 
poor preparation for spiritual aspiration. The Chinese 
are unsentimental, without spiritual nerves, and with the 
affections of human nature chilled by the artificialities 
of Confucianism. The one hundred and eighty million 
women of the land are servants with no place in true 
sentiment. The language has no word for ‘‘kiss,"’ and I 
met no one who would say that what we call love between 
husband and wife was more than the rarest thing. No 
human gospel could find such a foothold as Christianity 
has gained on such hopeless soil On the other hand, 
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there is no other race in the world that can compare 
with the Chinese in patience, cheerfulness, industry, 
frugality, endurance, capacity for work and suffering, 
— qualities out of which the Spirit of God can make 
such a church as has not been built up yet in the world, 

These are a few of the difficulties which the mission- 
ary enterprise is facing and conquering. When they are 
justly appreciated, we get some idea of the mighty work 
missions have done in attaining their great success ; and 
we realize in some degree the testimony borne to their 
power by the proposal of the emperor himself that 
China should open to the West, and that the religion of 
the West should be welcomed to the place which, soon 
or late, in God's time, it is certain to have in the middle 
kingdom. 

New York City. 
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The List of Races in the Tenth 
Chapter of Genesis 


By Professor Dr. Peter Jensen 


Editor’s Note.—This article is the concludin 
ensen’s paper, the first and larger part of whic 
ast week's issuc. 


Sygtcetd are the sons of Shem named. First figures 

Elam, who unquestionably dwelt eastward from 
Babylonia, and of whose country Susiana is a part, as 
second Ashur,—that is, Assyria, that is, ‘ne central land 
of the great Assyrian empire, with the capital Nineveh 
northwest of Elam. From the names thereafter follow- 
ing, two surely belong to the west ; namely, Aram—that 
is, Syria—and Uz. 

The meaning of the name Arphaxad for the third 
son of Shem seems to be doubtful. Our principle shows 
that its bearer is to be sought for somewhere between 
Elam and Ashur, in the east, and Aram-Syria in the west. 
But even supposing our principle of arrangement be not 
accepted, there can be no room for difference of opinion. 
Whenever our list may have been compiled, whether 
in the time of the Assyrian or of the Babylonian domin- 
ion in Western Asia, above all others, the Hebrews or 
their tribal ancestor had to find their place in the list, 
and also the Babylonians or their mythical tribal ances- 
tor had to be named in it. Inasmuch now as Abraham 
came out from Ur of the Chaldees, then Arphaxad, his 
ancestor, might be thought to have lived in the Chaldean 
country. So it is probable that under Arphaxad the 
mythical tribal ancestor of the Babylonians is to be un- 
stood, and that of the Hebrews. It is possibly not acci- 
dental that the rad, éshad of the name sounds like kashd 
in Kashdim,—that is, the Chaldeans. If our principle 
be correct, then Arphaxad must have this value. Then 
our author, who, in any case, was writing in Canaan, or 
in one of the lands of the Semites, could, in case he 
proceeded according to this principle, either count first 
all those races dwelling to the north of him in the direc- 
tion from north to south, then all those south in the 
reverse direction ; or he could count also from east, and 
then from west ; or, if he lived entirely to the west, he 
could count only from the east to the west. Now, then, 
he begins with Elam, and then names the northwestern 
Ashur, which, according to his opinion, touched in the 
north the lands of Japheth. The author must therefore, 
if he continued to enumerate toward the west, next con- 
sider the lands west of Elam and Ashur; first of all, 
then, such as were west of Elam,—that is, Babylonia. 
Consequently, it agrees with our principle that Arphaxad 
represents Babylonia, and the Hebrews who came out 
of Babylonia. 

The fourth son of Shem is Lud, by which the inter- 
preters generally understand Lydia without acknowl- 
edging the fact that the derivation of th~(ydians from 
Shem is, to say the least, a very strange theory. No 
man can deny that our list connects and separates the 
races of the earth, at least in the main, according to a 
geographical principle ; and, as all the races in the north 
and the northwest of Syria and Assyria have Japheth for 
their tribal ancestor, in case Lud really signifies Lydia, or 
the Lydians, it must be accepted that, according to some 
tradition, the Lydians have emigrated from some of the 
lands of Shem. But there are no traditions of this kind, 
and the tradition which is preserved by Herodotus, that 
the Lydian dynasty of the Heraclides could be traced 
back to Ninus, son of Belus, cannot be a substitute for 
such, because (1) dynasties are not peoples, (2) hardly 
anything running parallel with the Lydian tradition has 
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existed in the East, and (3) because, according to that 
tradition of. Herodotus, if it be not entirely without 
foundation, it was to be expected that Lud was a son of 
Ashur, but not his brother. So, then, it is only a coin- 
cidence of names which speaks for the identification of 
Lud with Lydia, that is to say, very little; and in- 
asmuch as a firm geographical principle may be carried 
through whereby Lud cannot possibly be Lydia, so we 
venture with all energy to doubt the identification of Lud 
with Lydia, 

But what, then, is Lud? The answer to this question 
can be given us-by sticking to our principle. With Uz 
the son of Aram according to Genesis 10, and one of his 
brothers according to 1 Chronicles 1, we find ourselves 
in the most western or southwestern portion of the Shem- 
itic territory, according to our author. Aram signifies 
Syria, and lies also in the west of it. Lud is named 
before Aram, and after Arphaxad, the representative of 
Babylonia. Lud can therefore only lie somewhere 
nearly between Aram and Uz on the one side, and 
Babylonia on the other. Either it lies, then, directly 
between Babylonia and Aram, and designates a part, 
or a tribe, of the Syrian desert, or the whole of it, 
or Mesopotamia, or also Lud is to be locked for directly 
between Assyria and Aram. The most probable is 
really the first hypothesis, since the existence of races 
of people in the Syrian desert to which Uz, Khul (Hul), 
Geter, and Mash hardly belong, must have been known 
to the author, and they therefore must have been named 
somewhere by him. We know of no name Lud for this 
region, or any tribe of this region, but this shows noth- 
ing against our identification. We know, in fact, very 
little about these lands from more ancient times ; and, 
on the other hand, we know about Hul, Geter, and 
Mash, which, according to all appearance, lay in far 
greater proximity to regions better known to us, nothing 
at all. Cain fled from his possession, and settled, or 
became a nomad, in the land of Nod. In case this 
name be not entirely invented, and in case we rightly 
seek for the land of Cain somewhere in the Syrian 
desert, most probably in the East, we may find concealed 
in Lud a corrupted Nod, or jn Nod a Lud distorted by 
attempts at finding an etymology. But asit is extremely 
doubtful where, according to Genesis 5, Nod is to be 
placed, this combination is very doubtful too. 

According to Genesis 10, Uz, Hul, Gether, and Mash, 
are sons of Aram ; according to 1 Chronicles 1, they are 
his brothers and his brother's brothers. As to Uz, we 
know only that it was the name of a tribe living in the 
southwestern part of the desert, east and south from Pales- 
tine. As to the other three names, we can say nothing 
with certainty. It seems to us a little strange to see so 
southern a tribe designated as Aramaic, and we might 
be thereby tempted to suppose two of the name, or else 
to prefer the genealogy of the Chronicles. But, accord- 
ing to Genesis 22, Uz, ax Well as Buz and Hazo, which, 
one a land and the other a mountain range, according 
to the cuneiform inscriptions, lie about where we have 
to place Uz, are sons of Nahor, and brothers of Kemuel, 
the father of the Arameans, as also of Bethuel, the father 
of the Aramean’ Laban. There is therefore no apparent 
reason why the author could not count the tribe Uz in 
the mountains of Seir, or northeast from there, among 
the Arameans. 

From what has been adduced, it results irrefutably 
that the author, at least in general, grouped the tribes 
and lands of the earth as known to him according to a 
geographical point of view. At all events, on the whole, 
he traced back his northern tribes to Japheth, his middle 
tribes to Shem, and his southern tribes to Ham : and in 
their enumeration, in general at least, he counted first 
those dwelling the farthest away from his place, and 
after them those dwelling nearer. Inasmuch as this 
principle shows itself, as we have seen, in many small 
details, there can be no idea of chance. We must 
therefore admit that this principle has been intentionally 
followed, so far at least as the author, who had no An- 
drée or Kiepert as guide, was capable of doing it. If that 
be true, then it is not to be denied that it is probable 
that he has attempted to carry this principle through in 
every case, and it must therefore have for us an impor- 
tant signification in determining the meaning of the 
names in the list of races. How this may be applied we 
have tried in the above particulars to show. In one 
point only is this principle broken through, inasmuch as 
Canaan or the Canaanites are counted as descend- 
ants of Ham, while the Uzites, who at least did not live 
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farther to the north, are counted with Aram and Shem, 
with good grounds, as has been long acknowledged, 
since a true and faithful worshiper of Jahve could not 
count as near relatives the hated idolatrous Canaanites. 

In this way, then, the author has thought the more 
important nations and lands of the world known to him 
to be distributed more northerly in the east in Armenia, — 
Gomer, with his three sons, Ashkenaz in the east, Togar- 
mah in the west, and Riphath between them ; in the west, 
Magog (probably the northeastern part of Asia Minor) ; 
south from them in the east the Medes ; in the west the 
‘*Tonians,’’—that is, Elishah, Elys-ion, in Western 
Africa, Tarshish, perhaps in Spain; the Kittim most 
probably in Greece (and Italy), the Dodanim or Roda- 
nim,—the people of Jadnan-Cypros, if not the Rhodians; 
then come most near the territory of the Semites Tubal 
and Meshek, between the Euphrates and the Taurus, 
and Tiras (Téras),—that is, perhaps, Tarsus, —repre- 
senting the Cilicians south from them. 

All these are sons of Japheth. South from them we 
have the sons of Shem,—namely, in the east, Elam and 
Ashur, Assyria ; west from Elam, Arphaxad in Babylo- 
nia, the ancestor of the Babylonians and the Hebrews ; 
west from Babylonia, if not Assyria, Lud (or Lod), per- 
haps to be identified with Nod, the land of Kain ; and 
in the west Aram,—namely, the Syrians, one branch, if 
not a brother of whom, Uz, lives in the southwestern 
part of the territory of Shem. 

Lastly, in the south, the sons of Ham,—namely, in 
the utmost south Cush, the ‘* Ethiopians,’’ and horth 
from them Misraim, or the Egyptians ; more northerly two 
populations,—namely, Phut, that is, Libya, or a part of 
it, in the west, and Canaan in the east, nearest the place 
of the author, 

And, of the sons of Cush, he first of all names Seba, 
probably the most southerly of them,—namely, the 
Abyssinians ; and then others, of which, after all proba- 
bility, the next coming Havilah is to be thought much 
farther in the north; and the last but one, Raamah, the 
father of Sheba and Dedan, was placed by him in North 
Arabia, nearest to the place of the author of all Cushites. 


University of Marburg, Germany, 
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For Children at Home 


Stella’s Valentine 
By Lillian Smith 


T was the morning of Valentine's Day, and dear 
little Stella sat by her window, just as she did every 
morning, watching the other children trip by to school. 
How she would have liked to be with them | But it was 
four long years since Stella had been to school, and then 
she was only a little girl in the kindergarten, 

One day some very careless person had thrown a piece 
of banana skin on the sidewalk, and some very thought- 
less boys and girls had passed by and let it lie there. 
Little Stella came running along, on her way to the kin- 
dergarten, and, just as she was stepping off the pave- 
ment to cross the street, she slipped on the skin, and 
her back struck the sidewalk, 

Oh, how it hurt! And it has been hurting ever since. 
It was not so bad now as at first, for the doctor did all 
he could to make it better; but he said it might be 
many long years before Stella could walk again. So all 
the day she sat in her chair by the window, or lay down 
on the lounge when she grew very tired and sleepy. 

Sometimes she looked at her picture-books, and read 
the stories, and sometimes she tried to knit ; but-best of 
all she liked to feed the birds who came to her window. 

Every morning, after she had finished her breakfast, 
her mother drew her chair to the window, then she raised 
the sash while Stella scattered crumbs on thesill. Ina 
few minutes the little birds would fly to the window, and 
chirp their thanks for the good breakfast Stella had 
given them. She felt as though each one was a special 
friend, and she would have been lonely indeed if they 
had not made her a visit each day. 

The children who passed the house used to see 
‘*Stella’s birds'’ hopping from crumb to crumb, and 
sometimes they would stop and watch them, and wave 
their hands to the bright little face behind the pane. 
Ah ! that was the happiest time in the day to Stella. 

But this Valentine morning the children all seemed 
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to be in a hurry: Some of them rar to the. letter-box, 
and dropped in three or four pretty little envelopes ; 
others walked along in groups, and whispered and 
laughed gleefully. The little birds seemed to be in a 
hurry too, and soon Stella was left alone. 

«« I suppose the other children will ail get valentines, "* 
she said with a sigh. ‘‘I wonder whether I shall get 
one. But, of course, nobody would think of sending me 
a valentine, unless—it would be one of my birds."’ 

Then she laughed at this funny thought, and, picking 


up her knitting, she tried to sing as she worked ; for she | 


had once heard her mama say, ‘‘It always cheers me so 
when Stella sings ; it almost makes me feel as if she 
were well again."’ ' 

Next door to Stella lived Harry Grant. He was only 
two years older than she, but this Valentine morning he 
felt very old indeed, for it was his birthday, and he was 
just ten. He had been given three very pretty gifts, 
and, besides these, his grandfather had given him a 
bright new dime to spend. He had this in his hand as 
he passed Stella’s window. He stopped a minute to 
watch the birds, then he skipped along, holding fast to 
the dime, and wondering what he would buy. 

He had not gone far before he came to a store window 
filled with balls, tops, candy, and valentines. He looked 
at these things for a minute, then he made up his mind to 
buy a ball. So he opened the door and walked in. 
There were two other boys in the store, and, while the 
salesman was waiting on them, he stood at the counter, 
and looked at the valentines. 

Some of them had very ugly faces. He hoped no- 
body would send him one of those. Others were very 
pretty, though, and one was just beautiful. The paper 
was cut so that it looked like lace, and on it was the 
picture of a pretty country lane, and fields with trees all 
covered with snow, and on top of the fences, and flying 
towards the trees, were a great many little birds. 

**Oh!"’ said Harry, ‘‘they look just like Stella’s 
birds. I wish she could see them.’’ 

‘What do you want, my boy ?’’ asked the salesman. 

Harry started. 

‘*Why, I came in for a ba—for a— well, I did come 
in for a ball, but I don’t want it now. I want this val- 
entine. How much is it ?’’ 

‘« Ten cents,’’ said the man. 

Down went the dime, and in a few minutes Harry was 
on his way to school with the precious valentine in his 
overcoat pocket. 

He knew his lessons so well this morning that the 
teacher let him go home a little early. Away he ran 
down the street, and in a few minutes he had reached 
Stella's window. He had thought he would stand on 
his own doorstep, slip the valentine under Stella’s door, 
ring the bell, afid then run quickly back into the house ; 
but when he came to the window, he saw Stella still sit- 
ting there, but she had her eyes closed as though she 
were asleep. He tiptoed a little closer, and waited a 
few seconds, but she did not open her eyes, and her 
head nodded a little. Then Harry took the valentine 
out of his pocket, and he fastened a corner of it under 
the sash, and ran quickly away. 

Now Stella had knit, and sung, and read her books 
all morning, and while her mama was getting dinner 
she felt very sleepy. 

‘I wish mama would come in, and put me on the 
lounge,"’ she said ; ** but I know she is busy, so I will 
wait awhile.*’ And while she waited, she fell asleep. 

When Harry came to the window, she was dreaming 
about her little birds, and, because she had been think- 
ing of valentines, she dreamed that the little birds had 
really brought her one. 

‘Why, dear, you have been asleep, —haven't you ?"’ 
said her mama, as she came into the room with Stella's 
dinner. Stella was just beginning to wake up. She 
opened her eyes a little wider, and smiled. 

**Yes, mama,"’ she said, «‘and I had the funniest 
dream. I thought my little birds had brought me a 
valentine, and it-was lying right here on the— Why, 
there is something here! Look, 
Open the window, quick! Oh, 
envelope !"’ 

Then Stella drew a long breath, and just looked. Oh, 
how she did like it! - 

‘«“Mama,”’ 
wasn't it ? 


mama ; what is it? 
let me take off the 


she said, ‘‘it was a really true dream,— 
And see, mama, the dear little birds have 
sent me their own picture."’ 

Philadeiplria. 
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How to Grade a Sunday-School 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


[Editor’s Note.—‘t Why Grade the Sunday-school ?"* was con- 
Times of Pebruary 4. He now follows up that introductory 
article with the present one, and this, in turn, he will follow by 
articles on ‘‘ How to Introduce the Graded System "’ and ‘** What 
Can be Studied in a Graded School.” 

F every Sunday-school ought to be divided into grades, 

and if the retention of the teacher in the grade is 
necessary to the school’s securing the benefits of grada- 
tion, then the question arises, What grades are desirable 
and practicable, under present conditions, and by what 
administrative methods may the continually recurring 
difficulty of the separation of teachers and classes be best 
overcome ? 

Let us begin by ‘‘taking account of stock."" We 
have the primary department already, embracing all the 
pupils for the opening years of the course, and taught by 
one or more teachers who remain in the grade. Out of 
this grade scholars are, from time to time, promoted, 
usually because they can read, and are more than eight 
years old. At the other end of most schools are one or 
more classes of adults, the teacher frequently occupying 
a permanent position as teacher of the men’s or the 
women's Bible class, so called. Even in the small 
country school, therefore, we can, without a very great 
stretching of terms, speak of the primary and the adult 
grades as already established. Between these lies the 
ungraded main school. What grades does it need ? 

Obviously, a small Sunday-school needs a simpler 
series of grades than a large school. If the small school 
has a primary department and an adult department, and 
divides its other classes into two groups, calling them 
junior and senior respectively, that is as far, perhaps, as 
it can go. A school of forty members, all told, might 
do that much, If the junior department is supposed to 
cover four years, and the senior four years more, then a 
pupil who was promoted from the primary department 
at eight would be a junior from nine to twelve, a senior 
from thirteen to sixteen, and a member of the adult de- 
partment at seventeen. Those interested in child study 
will note that this would bring under the care of one 
permanent group of teachers the adolescent scholars, —a 
class which more than any other calls for sympathetic 
and careful study. 

In a large school, material can be found for more 
grades, and some of the grades, at least, can be reduced 
to two years. The primary department, meeting in a 
separate room, can and should separate the ‘little 
tots'’ of three, four, and five into an infant department 
under the care of a teacher who will take her little charges 
aside for a part of the primary hour, and tell them Bible 
stories. Such a department is not a kindergarten, though 
it should be taught in the kindergarten spirit ; it is an 
‘‘infant class,’* as the primary department is not, and 
might very well appropriate the familiar name. 

Above the primary will stand the intermediate de- 
partment, covering two years of the pupil's course, and 
followed by the junior department for the third and 
fourth years. In aschool of five hundred or more, these 
would be independent of each other, and at least the 
intermediate department would be in a separate room, 
the juniors occupying a certain section of the main 
room. In a school of one or two hundred, it might 
work better to consider the intermediate department as 
the first half of the junior department. In either case, 
the term ‘junior teachers’’ would include the inter- 
mediates. 

There seems no special reason why the senior depart- 
ment, even in a large school, should cover less than four 
years, the teachers and classes remaining together during 
that time, except in individual cases where change seems 
desirable. If any school.finds the plan of changing 
teachers to work well, a two-year limit can be introduced 
into this department later, when the particular capabili- 
ties of the senior teachers have been more clearly shown. 
The two halves of the course may be designated as B 
and A. 

Above the senior department, however, in a school 
of any size, another grade is needed between the seniors 
and the adutts. If this is also four years tong, it will 
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cover from the ninth to the twelfth year above the pri- 
mary department, and will include the young people 
from seventeen to twenty or twenty-one. At least one 
class in this department should be a normal class, into 
which those who are willing to look forward to being 
teachers should be gathered at the time of promotion 
from the senior department. Experience will show 
whether the four years assigned to this department should 
be reduced to three or two, whether its teachers are bet- 
ter classified with the senior or with the adult teachers, 
and whether ‘* advanced"’ or ‘* young people’s'’ is the 
better name for the grade. 

So much for the classification, which has already. been 
adopted as standard in New Jersey. Now for the ad- 
ministrative methods necessary to maintain the classifica- 
tion intact from year to year. When a class reaches 
the limit of its grade, any attempt to promote the 
class without the teacher will be met with a resistance 
more than sufficient to wreck the plan, unless the Sun- 
day-school machinery is built to stand the strain. It 
is idle to say that this cannot be done. We have seen 
that it needs to be done ; we see it done every year in 
our secular schools, and in the primary department of 
our Sunday-schools, Let us look to these fields for 
suggestions, 

First of all, then, we note that in secular grading all 
important changes are made at the beginning and end 
of the school year. Commencement Day and a long 
vacation punctuate these units of school life one from the 
other. Now, in Sunday-school, we do not want the 
vacation, but we do want the well-marked year ; and 
hence the first essential of a practical grading system 
is a strong anniversary day, dignified with Music and 
festal observances, —the day upon which the annual 
reports are read, the honor-roll for the year is announced, 
the officers of the Sunday-school are publicly installed, 
and the list of appointments and transfers of teachers 
is read by the pastor, just as the bishop in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church reads the list of appointments 
at conference,—the culminating point of the whole sol- ° 
emn scene. 

Whoever determines the appointments,—and that is 
a question which each Sunday-school must settle for 
itself, in accordance with the laws of its denomination, 
—all appointments of teachers should run for one school 
year only, it being clearly understood that the appoint- 
ing power, at the end of the year, may separate teacher 
and class in accordance with the faithfulness of either, 
or the good of the school, and will certainly make the 
separation at the end of the graded period. Such a 
separation under present conditions would be regarded 
by most teachers and classes as a breach of personal 
rights, if not an insult ; but not so when it comes as part of 
a system uniformly applied to all. The changes, being all 
made at one time, may be made in series, the number 
of classes in each department remaining the same. 

The annual appointment provides the means for de- 
taching the teacher from the class. Both teacher and 
class, however, are sure to feel this as a loss, and to 
secure their acquiescence, if for no other reason, we 
must make both see that the loss is balanced by a 
greater gain. 

In the primary department, we note that much of the 
success of the work here depends on the solidarity of the 
primary scholars. Even where taught in separate 
classes, these scholars stand together, and have most of 
their good things in common. If we can develop a 
similar solidarity in each of the other grades, we shall 
then have called to our assistance that class spirit, with 
its ambition for promotion, which is so strong a factor 
in school and college life. The lack of separate rooms 
may be more than made up by the ingenious superin- 
tendent with a graduated set of duties and privileges 
assigned to the several departments in accordance with 
their growing fitness for responsibility. Each depart- 
ment, of course, will occupy a certain position in the 
room, and take a certain part in the exercises. 

That the teachers of tach grade must be organized, 
with a head teacher or department superintendent to 
represent that grade in the Sunday-school cabinet. The 
superintendent and pastor, with these heads of depart- 
ments, should meet regularly every week to ‘‘ run"’ the 
school, The various personal questions that are sure 
fo arise, the forecasting of next quarter's lessons, with 
special desk work and class work thereon, the steady 
working out of a graded course of supplemental les- 
sons, not ready made, but such as this particular Sun- 












































































































































































day-school can and should teach, the voicing of the 
needs and wishes of each section of the school,—such 
are some of the functions of the Sunday-school cabinet. 

Each department head, moreover, must settle with his 
or her teachers the most convenient time for a weekly 
department teachers’ -meeting. The ordinary teachers’ - 
meeting may well be superseded by these department 
meetings, where the leader or a teacher, in turn, gives 
the lesson as he expects to teach it, followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. ‘The bond of union in such a meeting 
is not merely the lesson, but the kind of class, and 
hence introductions, questions, illustrations, pictures, 
are all common property, and every minute of the dis- 
cussion brings out points available for all. No regular 
attendant of a primary teachers’ union will doubt that, 
where the grading system is once established, the teach- 
ers will count their department meeting a privilege 
greater than any loss which gradation has brought them. 

Once a month all the teachers and officers must meet 
in business session, as is customary in many schools, 
and prescribed in some denominations. No one man, 
’ however gifted in leadership, can either initiate or main- 
tain such a system as this alone. The energetic super- 
intendent may chafe at the thought of having to subject 
all his plans to the slow arbitrament of a teachers’ busi- 
néss-meeting ; but he should remember that the slower 
the speed the greater the power, and that free Ameri- 
‘ean citizens, old and young, expect to be led, not driven, 

Suggestions as to the best ways of introducing the 
foregoing system, with answers to objections that have 
been made to the plan as orally presented, will form 
the subject of a third article to follow ; and a fourth 
will consider the important, though secondary, question 
of the things that may be taught in a graded Sunday- 
school. 


Trenton, N. J. 
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, Sheet Various methods are used for the 
for Written Answers recording of answers to questions 
at Home used in the home study of the Inter- 
national Lessons, The Friends’ Sunday-school of Ken- 
dal, England, for such a purpose issues a ruled tablet 
with a sheet for each lesson from January 1, 1899, to 
June 25, and from October 1 to the end of the year. 
The size is convenient, the sheets being 44{ 7 4 inches. 
The printed matter, a sample of which is given below 
for the current lesson, occupies only one-quarter of the 
sheet, and there are more than a dozen lines for the 
written answers : 
1899 
Home Questions 
Friends’ Sunday-School, Kendal 

FEBRUARY 26, 1899 

John 7 : 14, 28-37. Christ at the Feast. Learn verse 37. 


Read also John 7 : 1-13, 15-27, 38-53; Matthew 11: 2-15 ; 
16 : 1-20; Romans 8 : 1-18 





1. During the feast, where did Jesus go to teach? (5.) 

a. What made some of the people think that Jesus was the 
Christ? (7.) 

gs What did Jesus call out to the people on the last day of the 
feast? (8.) 


4 How could the people get to know whether what Jesus taught 
came from God or not ? (7.) 

§ What did Jesus refer to in the thirty-eighth verse, and how do 
you think his words are fulfilled now ? 





Answers 
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For the Teacher 


Busy People’s Class at Atlanta 
By the Rev. Alexander W. Bealer 


SHALL pass through this world but once. Any 
good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kind- 
ness I can show to any human being, let me do it now, 
let me not defer it nor neglect it, for 1 shall not pass this 
Way again."’ : 
Such is the motto of the Busy People’s Class of the 
First Methodist Church of Atlanta, of which Mr. W. S. 
Witham is the teacher. And, by the way, this is one 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.TIMES 


of the most interesting classes in the country, and its 
teacher is a remarkable man. 

Mr, Witham is a living refutation of the old thread- 
bare excuse rendered by so many professing Christians, 
that they have no time to teach a class in Sunday- 
school, He is one of the busiest men in Georgia, and 
yet he has perhaps the largest class in the state. He 
is president of twenty banks in the country towns in 
Georgia, financial agent for two cotton-mills, director in 
a life-insurance company, president of the-board of 
trustees for one of the most succéssful female colleges in 
the South, and a director on the boards of several other 
colleges. Every one of these enterprises is successful, 
and requires much time and energy to keep up with 
it, and yet Mr. Witham never goes before his class 
until he has put in from ten to fifteen hours of study on 
the lesson. ‘‘I believe,’* said he, in speaking of his 
class, ‘‘ that a man is responsible for his influence as 
well as for his money. I believe people get soul hun- 
gry, and, if you will give them food, they'll come after 
more, just as surely as a hog comes back to the lot for 
more corn, and the horse returns to his rack for fodder."’ 

When Mr, Witham starts out from his home in the 
morning, he carries a copy of The Sunday School Times 
and other papers in his pocket. He reads everything 
he can find bearing on the lesson, reads at odd times, — 
while he is waiting for a street-car, while he is traveling 
from place to place, looking after his banks ; and every 
Saturday afternoon he shuts off everything, and devotes 
himself from then until bedtime to putting the finishing 
touches on the lesson, deciding on what to use of all the 
matter he has accumulated. When Sunday morning 
comes, it is not a question of finding something to say, 
but one of finding time in which to say what he has. 

Mr, Witham is a bundle of energy. When he finds 
a good thing, he believes in passing it along. The best 
thing he ever found was religion, Since then he has been 
engaged in passing it along. He saw how many adult 
Christians knew nothing or next to nothing of the Bible, 
and how many young men and women needed to be 
brought in touch with the gospel. He concluded that 
he could be of service to the Lord as a teacher of a class 
conducted in his own way. Three years ago he went to 
the superintendent, and asked for a room in which to 
start a class. That morning he taught three people, but 
they liked his methods so well that they talked about the 
class during the week, and the next Sunday there were 
twenty people present. In four months the names of 
five hundred people were enrolled on the class books, 
and to-day the attendance ranges from two hundred to 
three hundred and fifty. 

The members of the class meet with the school in the 
main auditorium at half-past nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing. At ten they go to the meeting-place upstairs, and 
all join in singing a stanza of ‘All hail, the power of 
Jesus’ name.'’ A moment is spent in silent prayer, fol- 
lowed by a song from a paid male quartet,—one of the 
best in the city. Mr. Witham then takes hold, and gives 
a two minutes’ review of the last lesson. This is fol- 
lowed by a two minutes’ talk on the intervening events. 
By this time the people have become interested, and are 
anxious for what is to follow. 

One of the lady members of the class, who has been 
chosen as class reader, reads the lesson of the morning, 
verse by verse. Mr. Witham, in crisp and sparkling 
sentences, in which there is not a word wasted, gives the 
meaning of each verse. Then he gives a running com- 
ment on the lesson, after which the class unites in sing- 
ing some song. 

The blackboard is called into requisition, and_an 
analysis of the leading truths in the lesson is given. 
Each week an artist is employed to draw a picture on 

is blackboard. It is drawn in colors, and represents 

eas Mr. Witham has gathered from pictures in re- 
ligious papers he has read during the week. For the 
lesson on idolatry there was a very striking picture exe- 
cuted in colored chalk. It was made up of three fig- 
ures. One was that of a woman kneeling before a 
gorgeous costume. The second was that of a man kneel- 
ing before the world, represented by a globe marked 
‘*Fame and Honor,’’ The third was that of a man bow- 
ing down to the American dollar, ten inches in diameter. 

These pictures are paid for, and they give the teacher 
a chance to say some very bright and striking things. 
He wastes no time on this, though, for only five minutes 
are given to the blackboard. 

Mr. Witham follows this with a ten minutes’ talk, to 


which he has given ten hours of study,—an hour for 
each minute of the talk. In this talk he tries to show 
the practical lessons taught to book-keepers, typewriters, 
lawyers, and doctors, who- make up the class for the 
most part. The last few minutes of the talk are devoted 
to a warm spiritual application of the gospel. 

A collection is taken, another song is rendered by the 
quartet, and then the class rises and repeats the Golden 
Text and the class motto in concert. 

Much practical work is done by the class, as every- 
thing is arranged in a business-like way. There is a 
‘lookout’? committee appointed, whose duty it. is to 
get people to come to the Sunday-schaol and to see 
after those who may be sick or in need of assistance. 

In the neighborhood of the church there are a number 
of boarding-houses. Every Saturday night this commit- 
tee visits several of these houses, and gives a musical 
and literary entertainment, after which cards of invitation, 
on which the class motto is printed, are distributed. 

The class spends five hundred dollars a year in look- 
ing after its members. Funeral expenses have been 
paid, and sometimes a worthy young man has his board 
paid by the class while he is seeking a situation. Last 
year the class, through its teacher and lookout commit- 
tee, secured situations for thirty-two young people. 
Several young men who were short on money were as- 
sisted by the class in completing their education, and in 
one or two instances money has been advanced to men 
to enable them to go into business, 

A young man from the country, who was a member of 
the class, gave a check on his bank. - He made an hon- 
est mistake, thinking he had a balance there. He had 
checked out all his money, and, as he was a stranger, he 
was arrested. The class employed a law firm, and he 
was cleared. This led to the firm being retained by the 
class to look after the interests of any member who may 
get in trouble, : 

A lady member of the class, who was poor, was taken 
sick, She was found by the Lookout Committee, and 
the city physician was sent for early in the morning. He 
did not reach her until late in the afternoon, causing her: 
much suffering. The next day. Mr. Witham sent his 
family physician to see the lady, and there engaged him 
to look after any members of the class who needed, his 
services. 

When the class came together after the summer vaca- 
tion, a unique souvenir, in the shape of neat boxes tied 
with dainty ribbon, was given to each member. On 
each box was a card containing these words : 


Comfort Powders 
Helpful in cases of discouragement, discontent, loss of patience, 
disappointment, heart trguble, etc. 
Take one powder each morning, or as often as needful, thor- 
oughly mixed with equal parts of confidence aud thanksgiving. 

Prepared from the medicine chest of the Great Physician. 

On the ‘inside of the box, rolled like powders, were thirty 
strips of paper, each containing a verse of Scripture. 

**T feel thankful that the Lord is using me in this 
class,"" said Mr. Witham, in speaking of its work, 
‘‘ thankful that I have been enabled to help those in 
need of assistance, but above all I am thankful to know 
that men’s souls are being helped. I receive hundreds 
of letters telling of backsliders reclaimed and souls won 
for the Master. Only last week I received a letter from 
aman in Florida. He was chopping out shingles. He 
stopped at the dinner hour to rest. He remembered a 
talk he had heard in my class two months before. His 
heart was softened, and, going behind a stump, he 
kneeled on the chips, prayed, and gave his heart to 
Jesus. This is one of the many rays of sunshine that 
fall into my life as a Sunday-school teacher, but there 
are many clouds and much hard work ; but I thank God 
for it, as the sunshine would not _be half so cheering if 
it were not for the clouds."’ 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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A «children’s choir"’ is a regularly 
organized feature of the Children’s 
Church connected with the Grace 
Baptist Temple, Philadelphia. This service, attended 
by over a hundred children between two and ten years 
of age, is held in the Lower Temple during the regular 
morning service of the church, the parents or guardians 
of the children attending the preaching service. Four 
boys and seven girls make up the choir, and they meet 
for rehearsal every Friday afternoon at four. 


A Cheir of 
Little Children 
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~ Lesson 9, February 26, 1899 


Christ at the Feast 


GoLpen Text: Jf any man 
end drink,—John 7 : 37- 


thirst, let him come unto me, 


(John 7:14, 28-37. Memory verses, 28-31) 
Study the whole chapter 


COMMON VERSION 


14 J. Now about the midst 
of the feast Jesus went up into 
the temple, and taught. 

28 Then cried Jesus in the 
temple as he taught, saying, Ye 
both know me, and ye know 
whence I am: and I am not 
come of myself, but he that 
sent me is true, whom ye know 
not. 


29 But I know him ; for I am 
from him, and he hath sent me. 
jo Then they sought to take 
him : but no man laid hands on 
him, because his hour was not 
yet come. ‘ 
1 And a of the people 
‘i Dcg on him, and said, 
When Christ cometh, will he 
do more miracles than these 
which this man hath done ? 
The Phar’i-sees heard 
that the people murmured such 
things concerning him ; and the 
PhAr’i-sees and the chief priests 
sent officers to take him. 

33 Then said Jesus unto 
them, Yet a little while am I 
with you, and ¢hen I go unto 
him that sent me. 

34 Ye shall seek me, and 
shall not find me: and where I 
am, thither ye cannot come. 

35 Then said the Jews among 
themselves, Whither will he go, 
that we shall not find him? will 
he go unto the dispersed” among 
the Gentiles, and teach the 
Gentiles? 

What manner of saying is 
this that he said, Ye shall seek 
me, and shall not find me: and 
where I am, thither ye cannot 
come ? ‘4 ‘ - 

inthe last day, that at 
Sor of the feast, Jesus poor wad 
cried, saying, If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me, and 
drink. 


REVISED VERSION 


14 But when it was now the 
midst of the feast Jesus went 
up into the temple, and 
taught. 

28 Jesus therefore cried in the 
temple, teaching and saying, 
Ye both know me, and know 
whence I am ;- and | am not 
come of myself, but he that 
sent me is true, whom ye 

29 know not. I know him ; be- 
cause I am from him, and 

go he sent me. They sought 

therefore to take him : and 
no man laid his hand on 
him, because his hour was 
not yet come. But of the 
multitude many believed on 
him ; and they said, When 
the Christ shall- come, will 
he do more signs than those 
which this man hath done? 

32 The Pharisees heard the 
multitude murmuring these 
things concerning him ; and 
the chief priests and the 
Pharisees sent officers to 

33 take him. Jesus therefore 
said, Yet a little while am I 
with you, and I go unto him 

34 thatsent me. Ye shall seek 

me, and shall not find me? 

and where I am, ye cannot 
come. The Jews therefore 
said amo themselves, 

Whither will this man go 

that we shall not find him? 

will he go unto the Disper- 
sion 'among the Greeks, 

36 and teach the Greeks? What 
is this word that he said, Ye 
shall seek me, and shall not 
find me: and where I am, 
ye cannot come ? 

37. Now on the last day, the 

great day of the feast, Jesus 

stood and cried, saying, If 
any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink. 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


John 6. The Feast of the Passover 
john 7. The Feast of Tabernacles 


Sun.— The Three Great Feasts 
the passover (1-8). The 


feast of tabernacles (13-17). 


14-16 ; Leviticus 23 : 1-44 


(Deut. 16: 1-17). The feast of 
feast of pentecost (9-12). The 
Compare with Exodus 23: 


Mon.— The Feast of Tabernacles, under Esra (Esra 3: 1-13). 


The altar set up (1-3). 


house begun (7-9). The 
{ 10-13). 


The feast kept (4-6). 


The Lord's 
foundation of the temple laid 


Tues.— The Feast, under Nehemiah (Neh. 8 : 1-18). Reading 
the Book of the Law (1-8). The feast kept with joy (9-12). 
The booths erected (13-16), The forgotten ordinance 





semembered (17 18). Compare with Zechariah 14: 16-19. 
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SCHOOL TIMES 


Wed.—jJesus Attends the Feast (John 7: 2-17). His brothers 
counsel him (2-5). He rejects their advice (6-9). He goes 
to the feast and teaches in the temple (10-14). He that 
willeth to do God's will, shall know of the doctrine (15-17). 

Thurs,— Zhe Sent One, from the Father ( John 7: 18-31). The 
Jews wish to kill him (18-20), For healing on the sabbath 


(21-24). ‘They dispute if he is the Christ (25-29). Some 
are satisfied with him (30, 31). 
Fri.— The Living Water Flowing ( John 7: 32-39). Officers 


sent to take -him (32). Seeking, and not finding (33-36). 
Jesus invites the thirsty (37). The Spirit's work illustrated 
(38, 39)- 

Sat.— The Water from the Rock (Exod. 17: 1-8 ; Num. 20 : 1-13). 

The thirsty people (1-4). The supply provided (5-8). The 

, trial repeated (Num. 20: 1-6). Speak to the rock (7, 8). 
Moses’ mistake (9-13). That rock a type of Christ 
(z Cor. 10: 4). 

Sun.— This is that Prophet. This is the Christ ( John 7 : 40-51). 
Convinced by the Christ (40, 41). Doubting the Christ 
41-44). Satisfied with the Christ (45, 46). Nicodemus 
speaks for him (47-52). 

Chicago, 
%% % 


Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events:—The walking upon the water 
occurred during the night, after the five thousand were 
fed. The next day a long discussion took place at Capernaum 
(John 6 : 22-71), which resulted in the defection of most of 
the followers of Jesus, This turn in the tide of popularity led 
to several journeys outside of Galilee. Matthew 15-18, Mark 
7-9, and Luke 9: 18-50, narrate the events preceding the 
feast of tabernacles. Robinson, however, identifies the 
journey mentioned in Luke 9:51 with that to the feast 
of tabernacles, This is opposed by John 7 : 10 (‘‘as it were 
in secret ’’). A return to Galilee after the feast is highly 
probable, the final departure being that named in Luke 9: 51. 
In the beginning of chapter 7 Johr narrates the unbelief of 
our Lord’s brethren, the private journey to Jerusalem, the 
murmuring of the multitude respecting Jesus. 

PLACE.—Jerusalem, in some court of the temple enclosure, 
probably Solomon’s porch, though the exact locality is not 
named. ; 26 

Time.—At the feast of tabernacles, in the year of Rome 
782; that is, A.D. 29. According to Andrews, the feast that 
year occurred October 11-18, It was held from the 15th to 
the 21st of the seventh month (Tisri), commemorating the so- 
journ in the wilderness. A solemn assembly followed on the 
22d,-—the eighth day, if reckoned part of the feast. It is dis- 
puted whether “‘ the great day of the feast’ (v. 37) was the 
seventh or eighth. Edersheim holds to the former view, 
most commentators to the latter. 

Prrsons.—Jesus, the Jews. Among these the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem (v. 25) are distinguished from the multitude in 
general, while the Pharisees and chief priests, with officers in 
their employ, are mentioned. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


Ox. six months of life now remained to-Jesus. He 

had long been proscribed in Jerusalem, the headquar- 
ters then, as to-day, of Jewish bigotry, black as night, though 
even Galilee had lately become unsafe for him. But the feast 
of tabernacles, the harvest-home of the nation, had come. 
All Jerusalem was noisy with the gladness of the great holiday 
time of the year. Gay booths, reminding them of wilderness 
tents, though decked with branches and bright with color, 
looked out fiom all the flat roofs, and crowded every court- 
yard and open space ; lanterns hung out from the houses by 
night, illuminating what was usually the ** outer darkness,” 
and by the light of torches men danced together in the temple 
grounds till the gates were closed. 

But Jesus, we may be sure, while joying at the happiness 
round, was wholly preoccupied by far higher interests. His 
words, he told those crowding to him, spoke for themselves. 
Let any man act on them, and he. would see that they were 
from God. But, if so, why did they seek to kill him? 
** You’re crazed,’’ said some; others recognized him as the 
teacher long ago proscribed by the authorities, and only won- 
dered that he should brave them by appearing thus openly, 
and defending his past acts. Could the “rulers ”’ believe 
him the expected *‘ Christ’? “ Yet he can’t be, for the rabbis 
say that the Christ will come from no one knows whence, and 
this man is from Galilee.”’ ‘* True,’+cried Jesus to the loudly 
wrangling crowd, ‘‘ ye both know me and all about me, yet I 
don’t stand before you without the highest authority and sanc- 
tion. I am sent by One who is true, and would not commis- 
sion any one who was not the same. But you don’t know 
him. I, however, know him, because he sent me, and I am 
from him.”’ 


Some who heard this were either themselves “ rulers’ or 
were temple police, and knew at once what this meant; 
but his calmness awed them, not to say that the crowd largely 
sympathized with him. Many, in fact, accepted him as the 
Messiah, for no one could, they said, show more signs of be- 
ing so than he, ‘* Would the priests let themselves be 
bearded thus by a Galilean peasant?” asked his enemies. 
The answer was, sending police to arrest him. But the boks 
of the people saved him, and he went on to tell. them that he 
would be with them a little longer, and would then return to 
Him who had sent him, where they who now rejected him 
could not come, : 

** What does he mean?’’ asked his scowling assailants. 
** Will he leave us Palestine Jews, and go off to the Greek- 
speaking Jews, scattered through all western lands?’’ The 
idea was treason, though they never dreamed of his outraging 
all that was right in their eyes so far as to go to the heathen. 


Bournemouth, England. 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


E have so far this year studied the physical blessings 
Christ conferred. We have now his assertion of his 
competence to do anything man can possibly need. If any 
man, thirst for anything, let him come unto me. The annual 
ceremonial that perpetuated the memory of the miraculous 
giving of the water from the rock in the desert (Num. 20 : 11) 
had just been held. So Christ seized the occasion to declare 
that the symbol found its reality in him. And Paul (1 Cor. 
10 : 4) declared that the spiritual rock, that went with God’s 
people in every age, was Christ, What an abounding river of 
significance {| See the millions of people, with all their beasts, 
bow to that river in the desert. Every one had enough, 
There is plenty for all the millions in all the ages in the desert 
through which we travel home, It was worth having a nation 
despair, and say, ‘‘ We perish in the wilderness because there 
is no water,’’ that such an effusive river of significance of the 
satisfaction of all human wants should flow through the 
thought of our race. It is wholly fit that a river of life should 
represent the vast abundance of bestowed vigor in the world 
to come, Only God can create symbols to convey such mean- 
ing. Happy the man who can receive the meaning and the 
thing meant. ( 

For reception there must be a felt need, a thirst. The sat- 
isfied people cared nothing for Christ. The poor and needy 
heard him gladly. How can this need be created? The 
greatness, excellence, and everlastingness of the life Christ 
gives, must be contrasted with the poverty and brevity of the 
life of any prodigal ; but, especially, the Holy Spirit must take 
of the things of God, and show them unto eyes enlightened by 
the revelation of him. 

Then the needy must come themselves. 
low all the forty years, but men must come to the stream, bow 
down, and actively drink. There is provision, There must 
be appropriation. 

University Park, Colo. 


Added Points 

Neglect not the individual, but seek the crowd. 

There may be times where silence is golden, but there are 
others wisen the voice must be lifted. Jesus ‘‘ cried.”’ 

There is knowledge which is ignorance, or worse. It grasps 
the letter, not the spirit; the form, not the substance. 

God holds in check many a cherished scheme of taen be- 
cause *‘ the hour”’ is not yet come. 

Believe Jesus ‘‘ for the very works’ sake.’’ 

A well of water cannot quench thirst if untasted, nor can 
Christ satisfy if unaecepted. , 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


UT when it was now the midst of the feast Jesus went up 
into the temple, and taught (v. 14). Christ announces 
himself, goes where men are. So to-day he is the outstand- 
ing fact of history. If you refuse him, you can never make 


excuse you have not heard of him, kave not been summoned” 


to listen to his teachings, investigate bis claims. 

¥+ both know me, and know whence lam; and lam not come 
of myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye know not. I know 
him ; because I am from him, and he sent me (vs. 28, 29). 
There is knowledge and knowledge. The external facts 
about Christ these Jews knew,—his birth, dwelling-place in 
Nazareth, miracles, much of his teaching. But this was only 
surface and unfruitful knowledge. 
was knowledge truer and deeper, the real and heartfelt recog- 
nition of him as the Messiah, the Sent of God. There is 
knowledge and knowledge stil] of Christ. You may accept 
all the facts about Christ in the most orthodox way. You may 


The rock may fol- — 


What Christ demanded - 






















































































recognize him as ‘he Saviour. But that is only a veneering 
and useless knowledge, if it go no farther. Only when you 
can utterly say, ‘‘ 1 know Christ as my Saviour,’’ is your 
knowledge of Christ efficacious, the sort of knowledge of him 
he yearns that you should have. I saw some ducks plunging 
in the water, but they were not wet. So there are many 
immersed in Christian teaching who refuse to let it penetrate 
them, touch the heart, control the will, compel to the per- 
sonal acceptance of Christ as Saviour and Lord. I pray you 
be not one of them, ‘To know Christ, and yet not know him, 
is to be in saddest state. 

And no man laid his hand on him, because his hour was not 
yet come (v. 30). Human wills are free, yet God controls. 
The ultimate reason is the will of God. That cannot be 
either thwarted or disappointed. It is related that a noble 
lady, when Napoleon with great arrogance was detailing his 
schemes before setting out on his Russian campaign, said, 
‘* Sire, man proposes, but God disposes.’’ ‘* Madam, I pro- 
pose and dispose too,’? the Emperor haughtily replied. But 
the Russian cold and snows were too mighty for the great 
Napoleon, When you side with God, there is vast comfort 
that the hour cannot strike till God allows it. 
one with the invincible. 
is in the grasp of God. 

When the Christ shall come, will he do more signs than 
those which this man has done? (v. 31.) If you are doubtful 
about Christianity, ask yourself the question of these Jews. Is 
it conceivable that Christ can ever’ be surpassed ? 

Where J qm, ye cannot come (v. 34). Personal character 
necessarily determines destiny. If we have not, through 
faith in Christ and regeneration by the Holy Spirit, come pre- 
ponderatingly to love what Christ loves, and to hate what he 
hates, it is impossible that for us Paradise can mean, forever 
with the Lord. 

Jesus stood and cried, saying, Jf any man thirst, let him 
Yome unto me, and drink (v. 37). Thirst for better worship 
than the temple ritual, for the revelation of God, for nobler 
living than that which tries to content itself with a merely ma- 
terial prosperity, for the assurance of the forgiveness of sins, 
for daily strength, for conscious communion with God, for cer« 
tainty of heaven as this life passes, for every thing truest, loftiest, 
noblest, Christ, and Christ only, can give quenching. But, as 
water outside of us can never still thirst, so Christ cannot give 
surcease to the soul’s thirst till the soul actually comes to him, 
and, by a personally appropriating faith, makes Christ its own. 

Philadelphia. 


You are then 
Not at loose ends is the world, it 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 14.—Aut when it was now the midst of the feast: 
Probably on the third or fourth day. It is likely that he 
had remained at Bethany. But Luke 10 : 38-42 (visit to 
Martha and Mary) need not be placed just before the lesson. 
The narrative in Luke is dislocated by this view.— Went up 
into the temple: The enclosure.—And taught: Continued to 
do so. The immediate result is stated in verse 15. A dis- 
cussion follows, closing with the questioning of the Jerusalem- 
ites, who were aware of the desire to kill him, their suggestion 
as to his Messiahship, and tke objection from the knowledge 
of ** whence he is,’’ 

Verse 28.— Jesus therefore: In consequence of this ques- 
tioning. — Cried in the temple; Lifting up his voice. Possibly 
the people were withdrawing.— 7eaching and saying: This 
rendering restores the construction of the Greek.— Ye both 
hnow me, and know whence Jam; This takes up the objec- 
tion of verse 27. These words have been regarded as ironical 
or interrogative, but they are probably affirmative. His ob- 
jectors had some knowledge of him as from Galilee (v. 41) ; 
but, as the context shows, their knowledge was inadequate. — 
And Iam not come of myself; This points to a higher origin 
than that of which the objectors knew.—Aut he that sent me 
is true: The word ‘ true’? means ‘ real,’’ ‘“‘ genuine,’’ and 
is frequently found in this Gospel. (In verse 18, ‘‘ true”? 
means truthful.) The reality of God who sent him involves 
the reality of the sending.— /Vhom ye know not : Though wor- 
shiping Jehovah, they failed to know him in reality, because 
they failed to see that he had really sent Jesus, As ar ” 
swer .to the objection ‘of verse 27, the verse means: i 
claim that no one knows whence the Messiah comes ; you do 
not know him who sent me, hence you do not know whence 
T am. 

Verse 290.—/ Anew him > ‘* 1” is emphatic ; * but ”’ is to 
be omitted.— Because J am from him ; “* From,” not * of,” 
as in verse 28, suggesting authority from God as well as close 
fellowship.—And he sent me: ** Sent” is somewhat better 
sustained than ‘* hath sent.’’ 

Verse 30..— 7hey sought therefore to take him: Because 
they understood him to claim direct authority from God in a 
unique sense.—And no man laid his hand on him: ** Bat” 
is incorrect, and “laid his hand” is more exact than “* laid 
hands.”’— Because is hour was not yet come: The hour of 
his-death. predetermined in the purpose of God, had not yet 
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come. The belief of some, the failure of the officers to arrest 
him, were ‘‘ second causes.’’ 

Verse 31.—Axt of the multitude ; This is inemphatic posi- 
tion, according to the reading accepted by the Revisers. 
“‘The multitude ” is distinguished from “ them of Jerusa- 
lem ”’ (v, 25).—Aany believed on him > Because of his signs. 
—And they said; The Revisers, by their punctuation, and 
the insertion of ‘‘ they,’”’ separate this from the preceding 
clause.— When the Christ shall come; More literal and exact 
than ‘* when Christ cometh,.’’— More signs than those which this 
man hath done; ** Hath done”? points to previous signs, This 
expression was doubtless sincere, and marks an advance on 
the opinions expressed in verse 12, yet does not necessarily 
imply abiding faith in Jesus as the Messiah. 

Verse 32.— 7he Pharisees; The strict party, and the most 
hostile to Jesus.—7he multitude murmuring these things: 
Not “that the people murmured such things.’’—And the 
chief priests and the Pharisees: This is the better sustained 
order. The “chief priests ’’ could take official action, though 
probably the sanhedrin did not meet until afterwards (v. 43). 
The chief priests were, at that time, mainly Sadducees, but 
readily joined in this movement, instigated by the Pharisees, 
—Sent officers: Attendants of the sanhedrin (comp. Acts 
5 : 22). 

Verse 33.—Jesus therefore said; In response to this design, 
**Unto them’’ is not well supported, The saying was not 
addressed to the officers or those sending them, but to the Jews 
(v. 34) in the temple.— Yet a Little while am I with you, and 
J go unto him that sent me; ‘Go away’? is still more exact, 
Undoubtedly a prediction of his death and subsequent ex- 
altation. 

Verse 34.— Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me; The 
primary reference is to the bodily withdrawal of Jesus, as in 
verse 33. But there ¢ a further application to the failure of 
the Jews, as a people, to find the real Messiah, in consequence 
of their rejection of Jesus.—And where J am; That is, at the 
time spoken of in the previous clause ; hence the English 
idiom would use the future.—Ye cannot come; The primary 
reference is to his return to the Father that sent him. Our 
Lord cites this saying in his farewell discourse to his disciples 
(13 : 33), where the language obviously points to his exalta- 
tion. But here there is an implied reference to the failure of 
the Jews to enter the presence of God, > 

Verse 35.— 7herefore: Because of this saying.—Among 
themselves; This discussion probably occurred after Jesus 
withdrew.— Vill he go unto the Dispersion among the Greeks, 
and teach the Greeks; ‘* Dispersion” (diaspora) was \a 
technical term for the Jews scattered in Gentile countries, and 
the Revisers properly print it with a capital letter, ‘Greeks ”’ 
is literal, but here, as often, means ‘‘ Gentiles.’’ That he 
should withdraw to the Dispersion, and then teach the Gen- 
tiles, seemed to them a ridiculous theory. Yet, when John 
wrote, the Gospel had found its greatest success among the 
** Greekst”’ 

Verse 36.— What is this word ; Compare the similar repeti- 
tion in 16: 16-19, when the disciples failed to understand 
him. 

Verse 37.—NVow on the last day, the great day of the feast: 
Probably the eighth ; but see below.—/esus stood; His con- 
tinuous standing is deemed noteworthy.—// any man thirst, 
let him come unto me, and drink; This is an allusion to a 
custom, then prevalent, at this feast. A priest brought water 
from the pool of Siloam, after the morning sacrifice, and sol- 
emnly poured it out. This occurred for seven days, but not 
on the eighth. Hence some claim thai this was the seventh 
day, the last day of the feast proper. But most hold that this 
reference to ‘‘ living water’? was more appropriate on the 
eighth day, when the material water was not poured out. 
The invitation is explained in verses 38 and 39: The believer 
will not only quench his own thirst, but become, through the 
Holy Spirit, a fountain for others (comp, 4: 13, 14). A ref 
erence to the smitten rock in the wilderness is probable. 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Jesus Known and Not Known 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HERE are three words of Jesus in this lesson, the first of 
which declares whence he came, the second enigmati- 
cally points to whither he will soon go, and the last plainly 
invites all men to him, as able to satisfy every human longing. 
The first saying sharpened hate, the second increased bewil- 
derment, the third touched some susceptible souls, but also 
found many unreceptive, and made ‘‘a division among the 
people,” as the offer of the water of life always does. 

1. The occasion of the’ first word was a double error of the 
popular opinion as to Jesus: The people thought that they 
knew all about his origin, and they considered that that fact 
disproved the possibility of his being the Messiah. Two curi- 
ously inconsistent beliefs appear to have been common,—one, 
that the Messiah was to be born in Bethlehem, according to 
the prophet, and another, that his origin was to be unknown, 
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which may have been founded on some apocryphal tradition, 
At all events, the multitude was. ready to smother the rising 
hope produced by our Lord’s person and teaching, because he 
did not satisfy a purely external and unimportant qualifica- 
ton, A good many of us co the same thing, in various 
regions of belief and conduct. 

The criterion was, as it happened, erroneous, for Scripture 
nowhere said that Messiah’s origin was to be unknown ; the 
knowledge which the people thought they had of *‘ whence ”’ 
Jesus came was errofieous, for they thought he came from 
Nazareth, and was the son of Joseph; and the denial of his 
Messiahship, which rested on these two broken stays, was, of 
course, erroneous too, So there cannot but be a tinge of sad 
irony in our Lord’s concession to them of knowledge. 

He immediately goes on to tell them how much they did not 
know. ‘* Ye know me,’’—yes, that my name is Jesus, and 
that Iam acarpenter, ‘* Ye know whence I am,’’—yes, that 
Icome from Nazareth. But how superficial that knowledge is ! 
To know ‘‘ whence ”’ Jesus is, we must not merely know the 
outward facts-of his life, but must see in him ¢ke messenger of 
God, and must at least catch a glimpse, even if we cannot see 
to the bottom, of the depths of his communion with the 
Father, his derivation of being from him, and his authorita- 
tive appearance among us, clothed with divine might. How 
much men always need, how much this generation especially 
needs, that truth that the knowledge of Jesus, which is 
adequate to our wants and to his fulness, is something much 
more than the knowledge of the outward facts of his history ! 
How many of us think we know all about him, when we really 
know nothing! We skim the surface, and conceit ourselves 
to have penetrated the depths. Let.us listen to Jesus telling 
the people what their knowledge needed, to make it worth 
anything. ‘‘I am not come of myself, but he that sent me is 
true.’’ Therefore we do not know him unless we recognize 
in him continual and sublime self-surrender, and see a more 
than human authority in his words; and we know not 
«whence he is” unless we know him who sends him, even 
the Father. The remarkable expression that God is ‘ true ”’ 
is best taken as meaning that he is ‘‘réal;’’ that is, that 
Jesus, in declaring a sender, is not manufacturing such a be- 
ing out of his own heated imagination, but declaring One who 
really is. 

** Whom ye know not !’* That is like the sudden thrust of a 
flashing dagger, and strikes at the Jewish pretension of know- 
ing God, which was contradicted by their failure to recognize 
his messenger. The knowledge of God and of Jesus produce 
each other. If we really kriow the Father, we-shall know the 
Son as something more than the great teacher of Nazareth. 
If we know Jesus truly, we shall in him know the Father that 
sent him. A knowledge of either which fails to see in Jesus 
the perfect divine Messenger of God- is equally superficial. 
These Jews thought that they knew both, but théy knew 
neither. The emphatic closing words of verse 29 assert the 
deep truths which the Jews did not know, and, being ignorant 
of which, their (and our) knowledge of Jesus is little better 
than ignorance ; namely, his communion with the Father in 
perfect, reciprocal heart-knowledge, his derivation of ‘being 
from him, and his mission. 

These high-pitched claims roused indignation in some quar- 
ters, which would fain have taken violent measures, but was 
held back by divine power, while others began to ask whether 
this Jesus had not more important tokens of being the Messiah 
than a mysterious origin. ‘The official teachers, always keen 
to scent a rival, thought the moment opportune for the arrest 
which they would fain have ventured on before, and sent their 
officers, but apparently cautioned them to be wary, and let 
him talk as long as he had a crowd around him. So 

2. We have the second word, which dimly hints at a mys- 
terious departure and return ‘‘ to him that sent him.’’ Proba- 
bly it was the sight of the officers in the crowd that suggested 
to Jesus that he had but ‘‘a little while? to be here, as, in 
fact, was the case, since it was prebably only about six months 
to the crucifixion. 

The vibrations of the preceding conversation_are still felt, 
and mold our Lord’s words: ** I go unto him that sent me.” 
But the uppermost emotions in his heart in this second word 
are yearning pity and sad foreboding. The prospect of re- 
turn to the ‘‘ glory which ”’ he ‘had with the Father”’ does 
not fill his mind nearly so much as the thought of the vain 
groping when too late, and of the separation which must part 
those from him who were so close to him then. The whole 
age-long tragedy of the Jewish nation is wrapped up in these 
lamenting and warning words. They describe a state of con- 
tinual and ever-disappointed expectation, of impotent effort 
to find Ged, after neglecting the visitation of him who alone 
could have united them to God. 

Can, then, any seek Christ in vain? Not if they seek in 
penitence. But there is a seeking which has no finding, be- 
cause it does not seek the Christ who is the suffering Mes- 
siah, but only the Christ who can lighten earthly burdeas and 
give earthly blessings» We can come where he has gone if 
we set our affections on things above, where he is. We can 
ctimb to Christ, the throned Redeemer, by Christ, the ladder 
Setup on curth, with its top in heaven; but as long as we 
cling to earth, and do not know him as *‘ the Way,”’ we can- 
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not come where he is. His heart yearns over us as over that 
crowd in the temple. 

The misunderstanding of his word was natural. Since the 
people did not know whence he had come, they could not 

kriow whither he was going. But perhaps there is a trace of 
contempt of him and his talk im the suppasition that he might 
possibly be thinking of going to the ‘‘ Dispersion,’’ to try 
whether they would be easier to make disciples of than of 
the superior people at: Jerusalem, or even of turning to the 
«* Greeks,’’ in default of success among the Jews, and in de- 
fiance ofall Pharisaic propriety. Possibly, too, John records 
their scoff, as he does other similar sayings, as illustrating that 
‘irony of Providence in history which often turns the sneers of 
enemies into unconscious prophecies. 

3. The third word is a universal invitation to take the uni- 
versal satisfaction. John carefully dates it, because the time 
shaped the form. Part of the ceremonies of the feast was the 
drawing of water by the pricsts bearing golden pitchers to 
Siloam, and pouring it out in the temple court amid joyful 
shouts. It is doubtful whether that ceremonial was observed 
on the last day of the feast, but, if it were not, and had been 

the previous seven days, its omission would make our 
Lord’s utterance the more striking, while, if it were, we can 
fancy how, as the priests stood with their emptied vessels, and 
the multitude joyfully shouted, there was a stir in the crowd, 
which parted while ‘‘ Jesus stood and cried,’’ loudly enough 
to Le heard above the tumult of rejoicing, ‘‘ If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me, and drink.’’ 

It is an unexampled claim to be able to slake the world’s 
thirst, to be what every man most longs for. This man stands 
before the race, as he stood before the throng in the temple, with 
open arms of welcome, with the penetrating voice of invita- 
tion, with the calm assurance that he, in his solitary fulness of 
power and blessing, can meet and satisfy every craving. 
Generations have passed, and many have taken him at his 
word, and none have come away with their vessels empty or 
their throats parched, but all that they have drunk has not 
lowered the level of the-water one hair’s-breadth. New types 
of civilization have created new wants, and the ‘‘ thirst ’’ of us 
Americans and Englishmen is in some particulars different 
from that of these Jews, to whom the great word was first 
spoken, But this age can find all that it needs in him. He 
speaks to ‘‘any man,’’ His invitation is individual, and 
therefore universal. He,puts as a supposition what we all feel 
is only too plain a certainty, and it is loving pity that veils our 
needs with an ‘‘if.’? He lays down but one condition, —that 
we ‘‘come to’’ him, which is the same as to trust him, He 
has gone to him that sent bim, but we shall not seek in vain 
if we seek in faith, as thirsty and faint, and where he is 
thither we can come if we come with the prayer, *‘ Sir, give 
me this water, that I thirst not.”’ It is by taking himself into 
ourselves that our desires are satisfied, for his ‘‘ flesh is meat 
indeed,”’ and his ‘‘ blood is drink indeed.”’ 


Fallompeld, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is fullowing the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any one who desires to introduce this course, 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday Schoo! Times. 

John 7 : 1-52. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


Just as there was possibly’ year of time between chapters 
5 and 6, there is certainly a six months’ interval between 
chapters 6 and 7, for the feast of tabernacles came in Octo- 
ber. At this popular feast, the hostility of ‘‘ the Jews” to- 
ward Jesus became more defined, as Jesus, in verse 7, fore- 
shadows. : 
The harmonistic arrangement of the Gospels very gener- 
Hy approved places the important but unobtrusive events of 
Matthew 15-18, Mark 7-9, and Luke 9 : 18-62 within these 
six months. It was a period devoted by Jesus in large meas- 
ure to his intimate associates, as verse 3 seems also to hint. 
At first sight, it seems very strange that John omits altogether 
the *‘ great confession ” of Messiahship (Matt. 16) and the 
transfiguration. These would naturally be congenial facts. 
The omission helps the thoughtful reader to realize that John 
is tracing, up to the end of chapter 12, not every incident of 
Jesus’ self-manifestation, but only those manifestations which 
affected the growing animosity of the Jewish rulers. His as- 
sertions were mainly in the form of arguments addressed to 
audiences capable of appreciating them. 
~ At this feast of tabernacles Jesus comes more than before 
into public notice. The chapter mentions many classes of 
Persons. He discusses his authority as a teacher, his origin, 
his future, his powers. It has been suggested that verses 15 
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to 24 belong in thought to the end of chapter 5. This is very 
evident, but does not preclude the discussion of the same 
subject again. Again, verses’ 45 to §2 belong, likely enough, 
in point of time, between verses 36 and 37. . 

The chapter may be rapidly read with the aid of the follow- 
ing outline : The brethren of Jesus urge him to assert himself 
at the feast (7: 1-9); Jesus appears, and teaches publicly 
(10-14); he asserts that the divine origin of his teaching 
would be acknowledged if they were open-minded (15-24) ; 
in answer to the surmises of the Jerusalemites, he acknowl- 
edges their partial, external knowledge of him, but criticises 
their failure to recognize him as God’s representative (25-31) ; 
when threatened with arrest, he spoke of his approaching re- 
moval (32-36) ; on the last day of the feast, he proclaimed 
himself as the satisfier of human desire (37-39) ; the divided 
state of opinion regarding him (40-52). 

Rereading, note (1) his clear apprehension of his situation 
(v. 6) ; (2) the inability of the majority of those who met him 
(vs. 3-5, 12, 27, etc.) to take other than a superficial view ; 
(3) the involuntary testimony to his wisdom and power as an 
interpreter (v. 15) of Scripture ; (4). Jesus’ emphasis on the 
moral element in human convictions (vs. 17, 24); (5) his 
fondness for uttering sayings which lingered in the mind, even 
when not understood (vs. 34, 38); (6) the three characteris- 
tics of a Messiah which the people had in mind (vs. 27, 31, 
42) ; (7) verse 32 first introduces us to the hostility of the 
Pharisees as a body to Jesus ; (8) Nicodemus shows his true 
character. 

Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to these who are able 
to consult them.) a 

Among commentaries, those by Dods and Abbott are sin- 
gularly clear and helpful in noting the connection and course 
of the thought. Westcott, Milligan, and Plummer are less 
detailed in this respect. “ The chapter entitled ‘‘ Jesus Dis- 
cussed in Jerusalem,’’ in the Expositor’s Bibl® by Dods, is 
beyond criticism. For Messianic ideas, see Seidel, ‘‘ In the 
Time of Jesus ’’ (chap. 7); also the following chapter for a 
study of the Jewish dispersion, In regard to the feast and its 
peculiarities, see any life of Christ, or Stapfer, ‘* Palestine,’’ 
(447-451), or article, ‘*‘ Feasts and Fasts,’’ in Hastings’s Bible 
Dictionary (Vol. 1). 

III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DiscussIon. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. 

1. The Policy of Jesus between the Passover and the Feast 
of Tabernacles. (1.) According to Matthew 15-18, Mark 
7-9, where did Jesus keep himself during these six months, 
and what was the character of the work? Could it be jusfly 
called ‘‘ secluded ’’ ? [Lesson Surroundings : J_1.] 

2. The Popular Opinion of Jesus. (2.) From the various 
references in this chapter (vs. 5, 12, 31, 37, 41) state the 
opinion regarding Jesus that seemed to find lodgement in the 
average mind. What most hindered their hearty acceptance 
of him as the Messiah ? [Critical Notes: v. 31.]} 

3. The Feast of Tabernacles. (3.) Determine its time of 
occurrence, duration, usual significance, and popularity [Les- 
son Surrourtdings : Time]. (4.) What ceremonial gave Jesus 
a rare opportunity for announcing himself as the satisfier of 
spiritual thirst ? 

4. The Twofold Attestation of the Divine Character of the 
Teaching of Jesus. (5.) What two reasons did Jesus give in 
confirmation of the authority of his teachings? (6.) Why, in 
his opinion, was it practically impossible for them to do him 
justice ? 

5. ** Ye Know Whence I Am.”’ (7.) Was Jesus ironical or 
reproachful in these words, or did he intend to admit their 
partial knowledge ? What was it that they did not know? 
Did they rightly interpret his meaning ? [Hoyt: v. 28. Criti- 
cal Notes: v, 28. McLaren: 1, ¥ 2.) 

6. ‘* Ye shall Seek Me, and shall not Find Me.”” (8.) Did 
Jesus seek in these words to convey a sense of his speedy 
triumph, or of their irretrievable loss ? [Critical Notes: v. 34. 
McLaren: 2.] 

7. ‘*Lf any Man Thirst, Let him Come unto Me, and 
Drink.” (9.) What would the most willing and attentive 
auditors have understood by this offer? What constant ful- 
filment of these words did John indicate? [Warren: { 1. 
Hoyt: v. 37. McLaren: 3.] 

8. Pharisaic Opposition. (10.) What does John indicate 
as its cause, and its result? Did the protest of Nicodemus 
require moral courage ? 

IV. Some Leapinc Tuovucnrts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 

It is instructive to note the self-restraint and good practical 
judgment of Jesus in doing his work. 
come,’’ 


‘* My time is not yet 
The greatest mission in the world exempts no one 
from the exercise of common-gense. 

Authority is worthy of respect ; the results of all manner of 
outward investigations into archeology, biblical texts, and 
Christian doctrines, cannot be ignored. But the last and best 
evidence of Christianity for the individual is the cc nviction 
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which follows a whole-hearted, intelligent, and humble search 
after truth, 

A willingness to hear truth from any source and of any 
kind ts one of the best proofs of sound character. 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


a, HRIST the Dividing Line ’’ may well be our theme 

for to-day. This was the case at the feast, for, 
while some were sure that he was the long-looked-for Mes- 
siah, others were sure that he was not. And not only so, but 
these last thought that he should be arrested, and they tried 
to carry out their conclusions. Now, it is well to bear in 
mind that these two parties had equal opportunities to see the 
Master and judge of him, for the life of Jesus had been openly 
lived for more than three years. His miracles and his teach- 
ing was all aboveboard. Why, then, did they not come to 
the same conclusions about his character? Simply because of 
their different standpoints. ‘Those who accepted him were 
open-minded and ready to receive the truth, while those who 
rejected him were so filled with their own ambitions that it 
was not possible for them to receive him or his teachings. They 
did not want such a Messiah, and so they made up their minds 
that they would receive no evidence in his favor. He knew 
all this perfectly well, for he said, ‘‘ How can ye believe, who 
receive honor one of another, and seek not the honor that com- 
eth from God only?’ (John § : 44.) 

But this dividing line may be seen, not only at this time, 
but all through the life of the Master. It appears at his birth, 
and on the one side we see the shepherds and the wise men, 
Simeon, and Anna, and on the other side the negligent chief 
priests and scribes, who would not take the trouble to go to 
Bethlehem to see the child, and Herod, who tried to put him 
to death. We see it again on the cross, where the blessed 
Lord hung between two thieves, the one of whom prayed to 
him, while the other blasphemed him. It appears at the 
resurrection, where one set of people are filled with joy, while 
another go off and bribe the soldiers to lie about the matter. 
And finally it appears for the last time at the judgment, where 
all will be divided into two companies, according as they have 
ministered to him or have failed to do so, In prophecy where 
are some represented as regarding him as the chief among 
ten thousand, while others look at him as a root out of a dry 
ground ; in history, where we have just seen the divergence 
of opinion; and in the final consummation, where men are 
ranged in two divisions, —this holds true, 

But it holds true to-day in every community. Not only so, 
but in every Sunday-school. There are those who accept 
him, and count it their chief joy to serve him, while there are 
others who refuse to yield to his claims, To these last he is 
nothing, and his life and death make no impression on them 
in any way. Why is this? Alas! for the same reason that 
led men to differ about him in days gone by... Sin in the 
human heart is what prevents men from accepting him. If 
you do not believe this, ask all those in the school who are 
believers why they did not accept him sooner than they did. 
With one consent they will reply, ‘‘ Because of my selfish 
heart.’ No one who has really found the Master will bear 
any other witness than this, unless they found him in the days 
of their earliest youth, before sin had hardened them and 
made them its slaves. The fact is that sin throws men into 
antagonism to God and his Son, and into conflict with all that 
would elevate men. As soon as any man is willing to stop all 
known sin, he will find that his standpoint will so change that 
he will come to the Master, just as the simple-minded of 
Christ’s day did. Holiness always gravitates towards Christ. 
Sin always gravitates from him. If you know which way you 
are going, towards or from him, you also know what the state 
of your heart is. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


R how many people did Jesus provide food in the desert ? 

What did he multiply to feed so many? What did he 
direct about the ‘‘ broken pieces which remained over ” ? 
What was the Golden Text of that lesson ? What is the Golden 
Text of this lesson? The autumn feast of which we study today 
was about six months after the feeding of the five thousand in 
the desert. The sixth and seventh chapters of John give some 
intermediate events and conversations of Jesus, for John re- 
corded more of his words than any other evangelist. How often 
in these chapters can you find repeated Jesus’ words, ‘* I am the 
bread of life’? ? He said so in the synagogue in Capernaum 
as he taught there ; but many murmured, and Jesus, knowing 
it, said, ‘‘ There are some of you that believe not.” ‘For 
Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that believed 
not,’’ Jesus, during that six months, did not stay in Jeru- 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































salem, for he knew of his enemies there, and was busy in 
Galilee, F 

The Feast in Jerusalem,—About the time in the year when 
we have our Thanksgiving, the Jews had the feast of taber- 
nacles in Jerusalem. It was the most joyful of all the festi- 
vals of the year, and lasted a week, It was after the harvests 
had been gathered, and was a memorial of the years when the 
Lord led and fed his people while they camped in the wilder- 
ness, For a week the people lived in tents made of branches 
of myrtle and willow, put up on the flat roofs of houses on 
the streets, the temple courts, and the bills around the city. 
As the people walked, they carried palm branches, and every- 
where it seemed a picture of waving green. From all parts 
of the land crowds filled the roads leading towards Jerusalem. 
Many went from Galilean towns, where Jesus had taught, 
and had done many miracles. Jesus’ brothers (half-brothers, 
no doubt), who had known him from a little child, did not 
then believe that he was the Messiah. They knew of some 
of his works of healing and help, but did not understand him, 
nor the meaning of his work, They tauntingly talked to him 
of his doing such things secretly, and that he ought to go into 
Judea, and show there what he could do. The brethren went 
up to the feast, while Jesus lingered in Galilee, saying, ‘* My 
time is not yet come.’’ 

The Midst of the Feast.—After three or four days, while the 
people were talking of Jesus, he suddenly appeared in the 
courts of the temple teaching. The Jews wondered, and 
asked how this man knew letters, having never learned. They 
had known him as a humble carpenter at Nazareth, who had 
not been educated like their leading scribes and Pharisees, 
Jesus told them that the teaching was not of himself, or by 
himself, but of the one who sent him. He told them, too, 
what we may remember, that, if any will do the will of God, 
‘the shall know of the teaching.’’ Jesus asked why they 
sought him to kill him, for he knew all their enmity. 

In the Temple Courts,—Jesus told plainly who he was, 
whence he came, and the authority he had to teach. He dis- 
tinctly said of God the Father, whom, he told them, they did 
not know, ‘*I know him; because I am from him, and he 
sent me.’’ This was proof enough to some that he ought to 
be silenced and punished. He had said, before he went to 
the feast, ‘‘ My time is not yet come.’’ His work was not 
all done. There were blind eyes yet to be opened, blind 
souls to be led in the right way, the lame and the sick to be 
healed, sorrows to be lightened, and his chosen disciples 
taught to do and to Suffer in his name, His father watched, 
and kept his beloved Son until he could say, ‘* It is finished,’’ 
—after six more busy months had passed. Many of the peo- 
ple at the feast believed on Christ. They had long expected 
a Messiah, and, when they saw and heard, they asked each 
other, ** When Christ cometh, will he do more miracles than 
these which this man hath done?’’ The Pharisees heard the 
murmurings, and told the officers to bring Jesus to them; but 
they returned without him. ‘* Why did you not bring him?’”’ 
they asked, and the officers gave one answer, ‘* Never man 
so spake.’’ 

The Great Day of the Feast.—The last day of the feast was 
the most joyous of all, Everybody dressed gayly in holiday 
garments, bearing their banners of green, and early in the 
morning, with strains of music, went crowding towards the 
temple. There were bands of people in a gréat procession 
led by a priest, who went, with a golden pitcher in his hand, 
to the pool of Siloam, and at the fountain there filled his 
pitcher, There were songs, trumpets, and cymbals sounding, 
as priest and people went back to the temple just at the time 
for the morning sacrifice to be laid on the great brazen 
altar of burnt-offering. Then the priest poured out the water 
from the golden pitcher, while a psalm was chanted with 
music of flutes, 

The Voice that Called ** Comz.’*—In a moment of silence, 
suddenly a loud, clear voice sounded out,—so clear and loud 
that all could hear ; ‘‘ If any man thirst, let him come unto me, 
and drink.’’ He repeated what he had said before, after the 
miracle of feeding the five thousand ; for Jesus then said, ‘‘ He 
that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that believeth on 
me shall never thirst.’’? Jesus did not mean hunger and thirst 
of the body, not the need of fresh water which satisfies for the 
time, only to thirst again. He meant the longing of the soul 
to be pure like him, to be at rest in peace and joy for forgiven 
sin,—rest which will never cease ; for he who mad b soul 
immortal, who knows every thought, can satisfy e¥e. ; Want or 
desire of those who believe in him. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


For the First Primary Grade. Children under Six Years of Age 


E careful in the use of illustrative objects ; too much talk 
must not be centered. upon them, they are only step- 
ping-stones. A rude but rapid drawing seems perhaps the 
most desirable way, but try until experience shows you what 
you can best use. 
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Read, in the twentieth chapter of Numbers, the story of the 

outgushing water, and the explanation of Paul in 1 Corin: 
thians 10 : 4. ; 
’ A sand-box, that you can have in the midst of the class, 
is very helpful. Bring rice for the many cattle, sticks for peo- 
ple, stones for the rocks, and even little paper tents where- 
with to depict the story. Of course, all this can be roughly 
drawn. ~ . 

Children do not tire of the oft-repeated as do adults ; there- 
fore we may again use thirst and water as our point of con- 
tact, with the assurance that they will still be interesting. 
Use the story in Numbers for our lesson, Try, through it, to 
make it plain that Jesus loves us, and that to tell Jesus is the 
best way out of sorrow and unhappiness. 

Show some water; all the children may tell its uses, 
Direct the questions so as to make them see its thirst-quench- 
ing power in plants, animals, children, and grown people, 
that things seem happier after a drink. Water a gift from 
Jesus. Drop some of the water on an‘inclining surface; it 
runs. So many drops together on the slanting ground run, 
and make a brook or stream, If any one has seen a brook, 
allow him to tell about it. See if anything drank from it,— 
plants, birds, dogs, or children. Tell them that you know a 
story about a wonderful stream or brook, that you never saw 
it, but show the Bible, and tell that it is a story of a brook 
Jesus made for some very thirsty peoffle and their animals. 

Smooth out the sand, pile the stones up at one end, and 
make the fathers, mothers, and children, with all the. cattle, 
come round from behind the rocks, and settle near them to 
rest. Tell that they had come from another far-away place 
where they were most unhappy, and God had promised them 
a new home, a most beautiful one, and mention things that 
children love, that it may seem desirable to them; that Moses 
was their leader, but Jesus told him where to go. Here they 
were, plenty of grass and things to eat. Ask what they would 
need beside. Speak of the lowing cattle, the cry of the sheep 
and lambs, the children, too, crying for water. Tell of their 
complaint to Moses, but that he did the very wisest thing any 
one can do%h trouble,—he went and told Jesus. Then tell 
of the directions given,—that Jesus stood on the rock above 

the place, though only Moses could see him; the blow and 
the gushing water that ran off, and seemed to say, in the 
sweetest words, ‘‘ If you’re thirsty, come to me and drink. 
God sent me to you.’? Repeat the words of the brook, and 
let the children tell what all would do. Add.that the wonder- 
ful stream followed them, and kept singing, ‘*If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.’’ Repeat it several 
times, Let the children learn it. Add that Moses wrote the 
story in the book, so they could read it, and fathers tell it to 
their children, to make them think about how good the heav- 
enly Father is to all who go to him. Explain that praying or 
talking to the heavenly Father or Jesus is going'to him. ‘*Go 
and tell Jesus ’’ may properly be taught them 


Advanced Grade 
The last lesson was in the spring.. Review it quickly, allow- 
ing some one to point out Galilee, its lake, and Capernaum. 
Tell what they wished to make Jesus, and why; also that, 
after his refusal, many began to leave him, and talk against 
him, Our Thanksgiving Day will serve as point of contact, 


and easily arranges itself. 


What it is. 

Time of year. 

What it means. 

What we do. 

Other people have thanksgiving. 


Thanksgiving. 


This is perfectly simple, and leads into the lesson story and 
truth that in Jesus is the satisfaction of every need. 


Jewish feasts. 
Jerusalem. 
Tabernacles. 
Jesus goes alone. 
Teaches. 

The great day. 


Lesson story. 


Inform yourself as to the joyous nature of the feast of taber- 
nacles, held this year in October. The green booths from 
house-top to hillside, and of what they were the reminder. 
The processions and music of thanksgiving. The water 
brought from Siloam in the golden pitcher, and poured out as 
a reminder and a symbol, Jesus went up to the feast alone, 
and, appearing in the temple, taught. Try to recall what he 
would teach by means of the truth and Golden Text of 
Lesson 8; what the listeners would do by that of Lesson 7. 
Tell of the last day, the triple procession following the priest 


with the golden pitcher, the shouting, music, waving branches ; © 


the water poured out, the verses giving thanks, the flutes, and 
then the silence of the people waiting for the sacrifice ; 
through the silence, toud and sweet the voice of Jesus giving 
the words of the Golden Text. 

The application would be, Jesus, the ever-present and sufii- 
cient helper. 

Every one would ask, ** Whois he ? What does he mean ?”’ 
Let the pupils answer who he was. Review Lesson 5, and 
again see if they can recall what Jesus meant by the “* living 
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water.” Even children are restless and unhappy. Teach 
that Jesus means them, and that, when so feeling, that Jesus is 
the best comforter, always ready, never busy. Ask what they 
would have done if they had been there and heard the call, 
And show them how to go to him now in silence, where only 
he is, or by only a single sentence anywhere. 

In reviewing the lessons mentioned, use a picture, or some 
object which was used, and will so recall the whole subject at 
once, ‘* Make thine own aim sure, dnd may God speed the 


mark.’’ 
- 
Lawrence, Kan. 
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The Superintendent's Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





MULTITUDES OFFICERS 
SAFE. 
PHARISEES RULERS 











Did anybody ever hear of a man who was put into a den of 
lions, and came out safe and sound? Who? Who kept him 
safe ? 

Angry people are sometimes harder te face than angry lions, 
and some of us older ones have found that, when we, as Chris- 
tians, are in the midst of people who laugh at us, and make 
fun of the things we believe and are trying for Christ’s sake 
to do, we need God’s help quite as much as Daniel did, 

In to-day’s lesson, Christ found himself in just such a posi- 
tion. He was down in Jerusalem, far away from Galilee, 
where he would have been surrounded by friends. The mul- 
titude was discussing and muttering; the Pharisees and: the 
rulers were plotting to kill him; the officers were there to 
arrest him at the first good chance. In the midst of it, Jesus 
was safe, Our lesson shows us why he felt so, 

He tells the people clearly that he is there because he has 
been sent, (Erase ** A,’’ and insert.) Who sent him? God 
was responsible for his being there, and would take care of 
him till his work was done. This made him sure,—sure of 
his ground, sure of his teachings, sure of his conduct, as long 
as he did what the Father had sent him to do. Why should 
there be any socalled ‘doubtful places” for Christians? 
Why are they not sure everywhere ? 

Then Jesus was firm. He felt himself on a firm founda- 
tion. He belonged to another world, and soon would go 
where they could not come. So his teachings were firm,—no 
compromise. This firmness made him /ree, as he said the 
truth should make them.. In spite of priests, Pharisees, and 
all, he stood and cried his great offer. Golden Text? 

Which of us will come after Christ, and help to finish his 
work? He wants disciples,—sent, sure, firm, free, Will you 
be one? : 

The central line, at the close, will read : 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


**T heard the voice of Jesus say." Psalm.118 : 19-26. 
** Abundant salvation thro’ Jesus I know." 
** The Spirit in our hearts."’ 

**O bread to pilgrims given."’ 

** Jesus, lover of my soul."’ 

** As pants the heart for cooling sgeams."’ 
**Oh, word of words the sweetest." 
**Shall we gather at the river ?"* 


Psalm 27 : 7-11. 
Psalm 24 : 7-10. 
Psalm 116 : 7, 8, 13-19 
Psalm 23 : 1-6. 


x % 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What miracle did we study last week? What 

were some of the elements of greatness in the miracle? 

What must it have taught the disciples? What should it 
teach us ? 

2. SENT FROM Gop (vs. 14, 28, 29),—How jong a time 
elapsed between the events of the last lesson and of this? 
Where do we find Jesus in this lesson? What feast was he 
attending ? (John 7:2.) Why did he spend so little time in 
Jerusalem? (John 7:1). Why did he select the -great festi- 
vals for his visits? What opposition arose at this feast? (John 
7: 15-27.) In what particulars only did these Jews under- 
stand Christ’s origin? How did they consider this an argu- 
ment against his being the Messiah? How did the Jews 
show that they did not know him who had sent Jesus? How 
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must this knowledge that he was sent from the true God have 
comforted Jesus? What share in this comfort may we have? 

3. His Hour Nor Yer (vs. 30, 31).—Why did they seek 
to take him? With what success? (vs. 44-52). What was 
‘*his hour’? ? How did the common people differ from their 
chiefs? What besides the miracles must have led to their be- 
lief ? 

4. VAIN SEEKING (vs. 32-34).—How long a time after this 
was Jesus with them? What would lead them to seek a 
Messiah, a deliverer? (Matt. 24 : 5-24.) Why, seeking, 
would they not find? Why could they not hope to go where 
he would be ? 

5. THE WATER OF LIFE (vs. 35-37).—What people were 
‘* the dispersed’? ? Why, according to the ideas of the Phari- 
sees, would Christ be likely to go to them? How only may 
we be sure not to be too late in seizing our opportunities ? 
How long was the feast ? (Lev. 23 : 36, 39.) What ceremony 
was performed on that day? How did Christ’s proclamation 
fit in with the ceremony? What are some of the thirsts of 
man’s spirit? How does Christ satisfy them? 


For the Superintendent 
1. What feast did Christ visit at Jerusalem? 2. Who op- 
posed Jesus? 3. Who believed in him? 4. Where did 
Christ teach the people? 5. What promise and claim did he 
make ? (Golden Text.) 
Boston. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1. What did Jesus do when he reached the feast? 2. Why 
did some seek his arrest? 3. Why did some believe on him? 
4. How can one of us ‘‘ come unto’’ Jesus? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


- |* THE MIDST OF THE FEAST JESUS WENT UP INTO 

THE TEMPLE, AND TAUGHT.’’—It was the feast of 
tabernacles, which began after sunset on the fourteenth day 
of October, and lasted for eight days. The three leading fes- 
tivals of the Jewish year were linked with the joy of harvest. 
The first ripe sheaf was presented at the passover (Lev. 
23:10). The firstfruits of new loaves were waved with 
thankfulness at the feast of Pentecost, and the feast of taber- 
nacles was the glad harvest-home festival of the year (Lev. 
23 : 39). This festival in our own day is like a weather-worn 
inscription bringing down to us a record of ancient glory, but 
on the surface it is curious, and beneath the surface it is of 
the deepest interest. In Damascus the shrewd, hard-work- 
ing Jews suddenly, when the festival arrived, became trans- 
formed into big children, who seemed to be seriously engaged in 
a huge pantomime. Branches of olive and myrtle and palm 
were worked into little huts all over the Jewish quarter of the 
city, and the people pretended to live in them during eight 
days. It was the shadow of a substance which was in full 
reality in our Lord’s day. ‘The harvest of grain and grapes 
and figs and olives was safely garnered in, and the people, 
while mindful of their desert wandering, gave vent with thank- 
ful hearts to harvest joy. Twenty-one times a day the trum- 
pets blared, the great hosanna was sung, and the people 
waved their palms and danced for joy. It was in. the midst 
of this joy, when the drab city was fresh with green boughs, 
and the people wore their festive robes, that Jesus, concern- 
ing whom all were speaking with bated breaths (John 7 : 13), 
suddenly entered the temple. 

‘* Jesus STOOD AND CRIED, SAYING, IF ANY MAN THIRST, 
Let HIM COME UNTO ME, AND Drink.’’—In the following 
verse (v. 38) he refers in a general way to the promise of 
abundant water for the thirsty. There is no metaphor that so 
fully sets forth the yearning of the soul for God as the intense 
eagerness of the thirsty traveler for water. Man and beast, 
after a waterless march, seem to lose self-control as the well 
is reached, and I have seen a weary caravan become demor- 
alized at the sight of the deceptive lakes of the mirage. Hence 
the common cry of the water-carrier, as he rattles his brazen 
vessels and prepares the cups of cold water (Isa. 55 : 1), is 
used as a model of the gospel call. 

During seven days of the feast a priest descended daily with 
a golden vessel to the pool of Siloam, and returned in triumph 
with three /ogs of the sacred water, which he emptied into a 
silver goblet by the side of the altar. His march was accom- 
panied by the blasts of the sacred trumpets, and followed by 
the Hallel anthem. And it is probable that Jesus used this 
water ceremony to point the thoughts of the people to the 
source of that salvation which, through the tyranny of empty 
form, moral intimidation, mercenary pressure, and minute 
ritual, they sought in vain. At any rate, as was his wont, he 
used the seen and known to lift their minds to the unseen but 
abiding spiritual grace which flowed from himself. 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Calling to the Thirsty 
Analysis 


I. TEACHING IN THE TEMPLE (vs. 14, 28, 29, 33, 34) 
1. The Occasion : 

When it was now the midst of the feast Jesus .. 
The feast of tabernacles, was at hand (John 7 : 2). 
Then went he also up, . . . as it were in secret ( John 7: 
2. The Teacher: 

Jesus... cried in the temple, teaching and saying (28). 
Thou... teachest the way of God in truth (Matt. 22 : 16). 
Thou art a teacher come from God ( John 3: 2). 

3- The Lessons: 

Ye both know me, and know whence ] am (28). 
Is not this the carpenter's son? (Matt. 33 : 55-) 

Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph ? (John 6: 42.) 

He that sent me, ... whom ye know not (28). 


Ye know neither me, nor my Father (John 8 : 
They know not him that sent me (John 15 : 21). 


. taught (14). 


10). 


19). 


Jam from him, and he sent me (29). 
The only peseues from the Father (john 1 : 14). 
God sent... the Son... that the mod ‘Should be saved 
(John 3: 17). 
I go unto him that sent me (33). 
I go unto the Father (John 14 : 28). 
sted I go into him that sent me (John 16: 5). 
* Where Lam, ye cannot come (34). 


The... Son, which is in the bosom of the Father (John 1 
I ascend unto my Father (John 20: 17). 


Il. PRESSZD BY HIS FOES (vs. 30, 32, 35, 36). 
1. Arrest Plotted : 
They sought therefore to take him (30). 
They sought to lay hold on him (Matt. 21 : 46). 
They sought again to take him (John 10 : 39). 
2. Officers Sent: 

The Pharisees sent officers to take him (32). 

The officers answered, Never man so spake (John 7: 46). 
The officers . . . seized Jesus and bound him (John 18 : 12). 
3- Questions Raised: 

Whither will this man go? ... unto the Dispersion ? (35.-) 
The twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion (Jas. 1 : r). 
Who are sojourners of the Dispersion (1 Pet. 1 : 1). 

4 Expressed : 
What is is this word that he said ? (36.) 


This is a hard saying ; who can hear it? (John 6 : 60.) 
What is this that he saith unto us? ( John 16 : 17.) 


Ill. HONORED BY HIS FRIENDS (v. 31). 
1. In their Belief : 
Of the multitude many believed on him (31). 
As he spake, . . . many believed on him (John 8 : 30). 
By reason of him many. . . believed on Jesus (John 12: 
2. In their Claim: F 
Will he do more = than... this man hath done (31). 


Man believed, beholding his signs (John 2: 23). 
This is of a truth that prophet that cometh (John 6 : 14). 


: 18). 
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11). 


IV. CALLING TO THE THIRSTY (v. 37). 


1. Thirsting: 

If any man thirst (37). 
Ho, every one that thirsteth (Isa. 55 : 1). 
He that is athirst, let him come (Rev. 22: 
2. Coming: 

Let him come unto me (37). 
Come unto me, all ye that labour (Matt. 11 : 28). 
He forsook all, and rose up and followed him (Luke 5 : 28). 
3- Drinking: 

Let him come... and drink (37). 


Whosoever drinketh . . . shall never thirst (John 4: 
He that believeth on me shall! never thirst (John 6: sah 


17). 


< 
International Home Readings 
MON.—John 7: 1-13. Divided opinion. 
TUES.—John 7: 14-27.) .. . 
WED.—John 7 : 28-37. f Christ at the feast. 
THURS.—John 7: 40-52. Enemies defeated. 
FRI.—John 5: 12-20. Boldness in teaching. 
SAT.—John 8: 21-30. Canvincing words. 


SUN.—Rev. 22: 13-17. Free invitation. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 


First Quarter, 1899 
TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Unsearchable Riches of 
Christ. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: My sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they follow me.—John 10 : 27. 





Lesson Calendar 


1. January 1.—Christ the True Light... ......... John 1 : 1-14 
2. January 8:—Christ’s First Disciples. ......... John 1: 35-46 
3- January 15.—Christ’s First Miracle. .......... John 2: r-11 
4- January 22.—Christ and Nicodemus. ......... John 3 : 1-16 
5. January 29.—Christ at Jacob’s Well. ......... John 4: 5-15 
6. February 5.—‘bhe Nobleman’s Son Healed. . . . . . . John 4 : 43-54 
7- February 12.—Christ’s Divine Authority. ...... . Jobn 5: 17-27 
8. February 19.—Christ Feeding the Five Thousand John 6: 1-14 
9. February 26.—Christ at the Peast John 7: 14, 28-37 


. March 5.—Christ Freeing from Sin. ........ 
. March 12.—Christ Healing the Blind Man 
. March 19.—Christ the Good Shepherd 
. March 26.—Review. 


- 
° 


John 8: 12, 31-36 
John g: 1*12 
John 10: 1-16 
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Books and Writers 


A Master’s Work on the New 
Testament * 


HE two massive volumes of Professor Zahn of the 
University of Erlangen,—not to be confused with 
the Rev. Dr. A. Zahn of Stuttgart, the bold defender of 
traditional views on the Old Testament, and quite well 
known to American readers through his connection with 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, —indeitung in 
das Neue Testament, are a significant sign of the times. 
They indicate and emphasize the decidedly conservative 
turn and tendency which in recent years the discussions 
in the department of the New Testament have taken. 
The tendency has been noticeably in the direction 
of a confirmation of the traditional convictions of the 
church with reference to the origin and development of 
the canonical books. The surprise occasioned by the con- 
cessions made in Harnack’s Chranologie der Neutesta- 
mentlichen Schriften has not been forgotten, and has 
been increased. by similar views expressed by other rep- 
resentatives of the liberal school. 

The work of Zahn is the climax of this general trend 
of New Testament research, although he has himself for 
a generation been the ablest protagonist of conservative 
New Testament scholarship in Germany, if not in the 
Protestant world. Like Godet, in his large Introduction 
completed about a year ago, Zahn defends the authen- 
ticity and the canonicity of each and every book of the 
New Testament, with a wealth of detailed investigations 
and a completeness of critical apparatus that are re- 
markable. He has applied consistently the principle 
which, in the case of Harnack and others too, made a 
new departure,—namely, that the old traditions of the 
church rest upon a better historical foundation, and are 
entitled to more credit, than the subjective methods of 
current criticism had been willing to grant. 

Zahn is pronounced in his defense of the traditional 
views of the church, especially with reference to the 
authorship and literary history of the New Testament 
books ; but he does this, not on the ground of a pre- 
judgment or a prejudice, but because the impartial testi- 
mony of the best sources confirms his views. For this 
reason nearly every chapter opens with a calm report 
of what the tradition actually is in respect to the book 
under discussion. Nor need there be any ground to 
fear that Zahn does not critically investigate the pros 
and the cons of the problems. 

In some respects his conclusions are noteworthy, 
as shown by the following examples. The entire New 
Testament literature, written by the men to whom . 
the church has been accustomed to ascribe them, was 
composed within the first century after Christ. The 
oldest book is the Epistle of St. James, written about 
A.D. 50, when there were as yet no Gentile congrega- 
tions. Paul was converted as early as A.D. 35 ; his first 
letter was that to the Galatians ; he was imprisoned twice, 
and not only once, in Rome, and in this way the origin 
of the Pastoral Epistles can readily be explained. Ro- 
mans was written after, and not before, James, and 
Paul's teachings on the subject of justification by faith 
were affected, as far as the form is concerned, by the 
contents of the latter epistle, and not vice versa. The 
testimony of Papias concerning the Logia, or Sayings of 
Christ, written by Matthew in Hebrew, refers to our pres- 
ent Gospel in its original Aramaic form, and not to an 
imaginary collection of sayings merely. Special and 
peculiar conclusions like these show that Zahn, while 
conservative, is yet critical in his attempt to reach the 
whole truth, no matter if this does depart from certain 
phases of the traditions of the church. 

The style of the work is somewhat heavy, but yet not 
as complex as is so often the case in German treatises. 
Each chapter is divided into two parts : the one giving in 
continued discourse the conclusions of the author, and 
the second, in the shape of notes, giving the sources and 
literary apparatus necessary to judge of the merits or 
demerits of these conclusions. A threefold index only 
incompletely covers the contents of these two volumes. 
This work of Zahn will doubtless take its place among 
the masterpieces of its kind. 





* Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Theodor Zahn. Erster 
Band, 1897, pp. viii, ; Zweiter Band, 1899, pp. 6 Size, 9 x 6 
inches. Leipzig: A. Deicheri’'s Nachfolger, Georg Bé me. Price, in 


cloth binding for both volumes, $7. 
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What is “ The American Revised 
Bible”’ ? 


S° much has already been published in England and 
America with reference to ‘‘The American Re- 
Bible,’’ recently issued by the University 
Presses of England, that popular interest in the new 


vised as 


work has been greatly quickened. As over against this 


work, the formal announcement by Professor George E. 
Day of Yale University, Secretary of the American Re- 
vision Committee, of a forthcoming work as ‘‘ The 
American Standard Edition of the Revised Bible,’’ has 
led many to ask whether they are rival or competing 
editions of the same or similar works. Several commu- 
nications on the subject have appeared in these columns 
from the American side of the question, and now there 
come formal statements on the other side from Mr. 
Henry Frowde, Publisher to the University of Oxford, 
and the Vice-Chancellors of the Universities of- Oxford 
and Cambridge, to which space is gladly given. 


Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
Amen Corner, LONDON, E. C., 
January 25, 1899. 
EpiIroR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs. 
My Dear Sir: 
As you gave publicity, in your issue of December 24, to 
Mr. [Professor] George E. Day's [official] statement about the 
‘*American Standard Edition of the Revised Bible,"’ I shall be 
obliged if you will give similar prominence to the enclosed memo- 
randum from the two University Presses. 
Yours faithfully, 
HENRY FROWDE. 


P. S.—In the ‘‘ Historical Account of the Work of the Ameri- 
can Committee of Revision,’’ which was published by the author- 
ity of the Committee in 1885 (Charles Scribner's Sons), it is 
recorded on page 56 that the work of @ie American New Testa- 
ment Company was completed in the autumn of 1880, and that of 
the American Old Testament Company at the close of 1884, and 
until the appearance of Mr. Day's statement we had no idea that 
the work had been reopened by the surviving Revisers, or that 
they contemplated anything further than the insertion of their 
original preferences in the text, but I concur in the hope, so kindly 
expressed in your issue of December 17 last, that good may 
*‘come of the two American Revisions." 


- 


The following memorandum, which has been drawn up at the 
request of the delegates of the Oxford University Press, and the 
syndics of the Cambridge University Press, is published by their 
authority : 

A statement has been circulated in the American newspapers to 
the effect that the publicaticn in America of an edition of the 
Revised Version of the Bible, in which the American preferences 
hitherto printed in an appendix have been incorporated in the 
text, is a violation of the compact made in 1877 between the 
English University Presses and the American Revision Com- 
mittee. 

It is desirable that such a statement, imputing dishonorable 
conduct to the University Presses, should not pass unnoticed, and 
it is necessary to call attention to the precise terms of the agree- 
ment with the American Revisers on this point. 

After protracted negotiations with regard to the co-operation 
of the American Revision Committee, a memorandum of agree- 
ment was submitted by the University Presses, 3 August, 1877, and 
accepted and ratified by the American Committee on the 28th of 
September following. The seventh clause of this agreement 
stands thus : 

‘The American Committee will in no case interfere with the 
interests of the two University Presses in the Revised Version as 
finally settled. 

‘They will do what lies in their power to promote the freest 
circulation of the editions of the University Presses in the United 
States, not only by abstaining from issuing any editions of their 
own, but by recognizing the editions of the University Presses as 
the authorized editions, and in all proper ways favoring such 
issues, and discouraging irresponsible issues, for the period of 
fourteen years."’ 

There is no compact, express or implied, that the University 
Presses were prohibited from issuing, if they thought proper, 
either during the period of fourteen years, or after its expiration, 
such an edition as has recently been published by them in the 
United States. 


In ratifying the agreement; the American Committee wisel 
undertook only to do what lay in their power to protect the ii x 


ests of the University Presses, and this undertaking they have 
loyally fulfilled. But they have not, of course, been able to check 
the issue of surreptitious editions which appeared as soon as the 
Revised Version was published in the United States, nor more 
recently have they been able to prevent Messrs. Thomas Nelson 
& Sons from announcing and publishing in 1896 a new series of 
“The Revised Bible and 
attention to the fact that 


Revised Apocrypha," and drawing 
** These are American made books." 

In the year 1887 an application was made to the University 
Presses, by the American Revisers, to issue, for use in America, 
editions of the Revised Version with the American preferences in- 
corporated in the text, or to allow the Revisers themselves to do 
so. For some reason the proposal was not entertained, although 
the Presses were informed that there was a great demand for such 
editions, which the American Revisers were desirous of meeting 
before their number was seriously diminished. Several such 
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editions of the Revised New Testament had already been pub- 
lished, without authority, before 1883. 

At the time that the agreement was made the University Presses 
were informed that the American Committee was not incorpo- 
rated, and would dissolve as soon as the Revision was com- 
pleted. They have had no intimation from the American 
Revisers that they were engaged in preparing a revised edition of 
the Revised Version for use in America, to be published as soon 
as the term of the agreement had expired. The preliminary an- 
nouncement of this edition, dated December 10, 1898, shows that it 
will be an essentially different work from that which appeared with 
the deliberate approval of the original committee in 1881-1885. 

In order to meet the growing demand for editions of the Re- 
vised Version with marginal references, which the Revisers them- 
selves had declined to undertake, the University Presses took 
steps for the preparation of such editions. For the sake of such 
American purchasers as might desire it, the marginal references 
were in one edition adapted to a text in which were incorporated 
the American renderings hitherto relegated to an appendix. In 
dealing with this rearrangement of material the Presses believe 


that they were acting strictly within their own rights, and cer-. 


tainly that they were not doing anything in contravention of their 
agreement with the American Revision Committee. The Preface 
indicates that the book does not lay claim to be put forth by the 
Committee now sitting, or to incorporate in the text any render- 
ings other than those for which the American Revision Committee 
expressed their final preference at the time of the publication of 
the Revised Version. 
(Signed) W. R. ANSON, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
ALEX HILL, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 

20 January, 1899. 

Whatever may have been said in any ‘‘American 
newspapers'’ as ‘‘imputing dishonorable conduct to 
the University Presses,’’ it was specifically declared edi- 
torially in The Sunday School Times that ‘there can be 
no doubt that the University Press had the legal right 
to do what it has done.’’ One of the American Com- 
pany of Revisers said, on the subject, in these columns, 
some time ago: ‘‘ That the English presses (Oxford and 
Cambridge) are willing to print an edition with all the 
American preferences of 1885 incorporated in the text, 
and commend that edition, is just so much gain for the 
Américan Company and its coming edition.’’ It was 
the American Committee, not the Znglish, that was 
bound not to issue another edition ‘‘ for the period’ of 
fourteen years’’ from 1885. While the formal work of 
the American Revisers was, as Mr. Frowde points out, 
at an end in 1884, the organization has been kept up 
since then, and frequent communications from them as 
to their purpose of publishing, after the prescribed 
‘« period of fourteen years,’’ have appeared from time to 
time under their names in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times. It is perhaps, however, not to be won- 
dered at that the English Revisers were unaware of this 
fact, and did not even think it worth while to inquire on 
the subject. It was certainly very fair in the English pub- 
lishers to say distinctly that ‘‘ there is reason to believe 
that the opinion of American scholars [on some points] 
may have changed since the revision was undertaken,”’ 
and at the same time to announee that the American 
Revisers’ opinion of fourteen years ago ‘‘ has been care- 
fully followed in the present edition.’’ Whatever mis- 
understandings on the subject there may have been up 
to this time, it can now be clear to all that ‘« The Ameri- 
can Revised Bible'’ was issued by the English universi- 
ties in strict conformity with their agreement of 1877, 
and without any knowledge, on their part, of, or help 
from, the plans and purposes and later labors of the 
American Revisers. And it is also clear on both sides 
of the water that ‘‘ The Standard Edition of the Revised 
Bible,’ soon to be issued, will have the advantage of all 
these up to the date of the issue. And it is sincerely to 
be hoped that great good will come of the two American 
Revisions when the*characteristics and scope of the two 
are fully known and considered. 
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Social ideals in English Letters. By Vida D. Scudder, author 
of ‘The Life of the Spirit in the Modern English Poets."’ 
Crown 8vo, pp. iii, 329. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
$1.75. 


Professor Scudder combines a very lively interest in 
literature with intense interest in the social move- 
ment which has played so large a part in the literary 
development of the last quarter of a century. She holds 
that it is the function of Christianity to secure the final 
triumph of genuine democracy,—the demecracy of help 
and of sympathy. 


an 


The class and aristocratic tendencies 
she regards as natural but unchristian. The great rep- 
resentatives of Christian democracy in English literature 
she sees in William of Langland, Sir Thomas More, 
Jonathan Swift (after a fashion), and Thomas Carlyle (in 
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his own -despite).- -For merely artistic literature, which - 
is stirred by no breath of heroic enthusiasmh,*she-has a 
nicé critical appreciation, but ne love. She holds that 
the serious mind of our time has more in common with 
a medieval enthusiast like Langland than with the 
dilettante writers cf the eighteenth century, or even the 
earlier writers of the Victorian era, who had not awakened 
to the new interest in the masses. She finds the literary 
transition in George Eliot's two last novels, Middlemarch 
and Daniel Deronda, and she does ample justice to the 
breadth of canvas and the moral purpose which char- 
acterize the former. Of succeeding writers, she finds 
most leadership in John Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, and 
William Morris, but accepts none of them as adequate. 
It is her hope that the literature of to-day will prove that 
the Church is awake to her great opportunity of achieving 
the fusion of Christianity with democracy, in spite of the 
misleading which has fallen upon the latter. 
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Who’s Who, 1899: An Annual Biographical Dictionary. Edited 
by Douglas Sladen. Fifty-first year of issue. 12mo, pp. xx, 
1,014. London: Adam and Charles Black ; New York : The 
Macmillan Company. ° $1.75. 


Besides giving a large amount of accurate information 
about all sorts of people, from the royal family to the 
singers in the London music-halls, this handy book will 
be of interest to posterity as defining the horizon of Eng- 
lish interest in the human material of the world. Ameri- 
cans will turn to it naturally to see what kind of people 
on our side rise to a sufficient height of eminence to be 
visible on the Strand. One notices that none of the. 
commanders of the late war on land or sea, except 
Theodore Roosevelt, are visible to Mr. Sladen, and no 
officer of our army or navy except Captain Mahan, who 
has written chietly of the English navy. Presidents 
Gilman, Harper, and Schuman are included, but not 
Presidents Eliot, Dwight, Patton, Lowe, Andrews, or 
Hyde. Professors Toy, O. C. Marsh, and Norton are 
likewise recognized, but not Professors William James, 
Briggs, Lounsbury, Whitney, McGiffert, Phelps, Way- 
land, Fisher, Sumner, Ladd, Shaler, Agassiz, F. Browne, 
Hilprecht, Thayer, Paul Haupt, or Lanman. © And’ of 
German professors, Harnack, Schiirer, Zahn, and Wuttke 
are equally below the horizon. Justin Winsor shares the 
obscurity of Edison and Graham Bell. Of public men, 
Mr. McKinley, Mr. Reed, Senator Hoar, and Mr. Hay, 
get mention, but Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Choate are but 
samples of the great unknown. . Our men and women of 
letters fare somewhat better, but Mr. Curtin, Miss Thomas, 


“Miss Woolsey, Mrs. Van Rensselaer, and Mrs. Slosson, 


are samples of omissions. 
“ 


A General History of the World. By Victor Duruy, formerly 
Minister of Public Instruction, and Member of the Academy. 
Translated from the. French. Thoroughly revised, with an 
Introduction and a Summary of Contemporaneous History 
(1848-1898), by Edwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of European 
History in Amherst College. With twenty-seven maps. 8vo, 
pp. xxvii, 742. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 2. 

Mr. Duruy was an accomplished bookmaker in the 
department of history, rather than a notable historian. 

His books reached many editions in French, but none 

of them changed the world's estimate of any epoch, or 

brought neglected greatness into the light. His un- 
wearied industry, his French clearness and — logical 
roundness, and his gift of compression, fitted him to 
prepare a history of the world. He did: not write it, as 
Freeman wrote his dry but matchless sketch, from a 
first-hand knowledge of all the sources, but he writes out 
of full knowledge of antiquity and of France, and out 
of good authorities on the rest. Professor Grosvenor, in 
recasting the book for modern use, has revised the whole 
with reference to recent investigations, and retrenched 
somewhat the space given to France. He dlso has 
added a hundred and sixty-six pages on ‘‘ Contemporary 

History,’’ which carry the narrative from 1848 tq 1898. 

The book thus acquires a perspective which fits it for 

American readers, and is brought ‘‘ up to date'’ in both 

senses. It gives the latest in both event and investi- 


gation. The maps are serviceable and correct: 


~ 


Human Immortality: Two Supposed Objections to the Doc- 
trine. By William James, Professor of Philosophy at Har- 
vard University. 16mo, pp. iii, 70. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. I. 

Professor James, calied -to deliver-the new. Ingersoll 

Lecture on the Immortality of Man, begins by. giving 


reason why he should not have been appointed. He 


then proceeds to answer the objections drawn from the 
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scientific statement that ‘ consciousness 
is a function of the brain,’’ and must de- 
cay and perish with it; and that the vast 
mass of humanity which scientific theory 
assumes to have lived on this planet has 
been, for the most part, not worth preserv- 
ing. The former he shows to be a juggle 
with the term ‘ function,’’ as though it 
necessarily meant that the brain produces 
thought, when, in fact, it may, just as 
well mean that it transmits it. The other 
objection he resolves into a dearth of our 
imaginations. Each of them is of prime 
use and importance to himself, and ‘* God 
has so inexhaustible a capacity for love 
that his call and need is for a literally 
endless accumulation of lives."’ ‘* His 
sympathy can never know satiety or glut.’’ 
«The Deity that suffers us, we may be 
sure, can suffer many another queer and 
wondrous and only half-delightful thing.”’ 


2% 
Literary Notes and News 


Interest in historical 
matters is so great at 
present that various 
series of reprints in pamphlet form have 
been issued. The Old South Leaflets, 
published. at the Old South Meeting 
House, Boston, are perhaps the best 
known. In the series of American Colo- 
nial Tracts, published by George Hum- 
phrey of Rochester, New York, more than 
a dozen documents have already been re- 
printed. A new publication is Liberty 
Bell Leaflets, issued by the Christopher 
Sower Company of Philadelphia, which, 
by. the way, claims to be the oldest book- 
publishing establishment in the United 
States... The. work is edited, by Martin G. 
Brumbaugh and Joseph S, Walton, and 
several numbers have appeared. The first 
issue was Inducements Offered by the 
States-General of Holland from 1614 to 
1626 to those Merchants and Navigators 
who would Discover New Countries ; to- 
gether with the Charter of Privileges 
Granted to the Patroons, The second 
number is The West Jersey Constitution 
of 1677; the third Penn's Frame of Gov- 
ernment of 1682 and Privileges and Con- 
cessions of 1701 ; and the fourth, Charter 
of the Province of Pennsylvania, Granted 
by Charles the Second of England to Wil- 
liam Penn in January, 1682. These latter 
leaflets contain less than twenty pages 
each, and sell for five cents apiece. 
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Colonial History in 
Leaflet Form 


The curious collection 
of Scotch versions of 
German hymns, and 
parodies of Scotch songs, which the Wed- 
erburn Brothers of Dundee published in 
e sixteenth century, under the title of 
**The Gude and Godlie Ballatis,’’ .has 
been republished for the third time. Dr. 
F, Mitchell edits it for the Scottish 
ext Society from an edition of 1578, 
der than that used by David Laing in 
his edition of 1868. As it contains paro- 
dies of popular Scotch songs, in the in- 
Brest either of devotion or of anti-papal 
Satire, this makes it valuable as showing 
what was then sung by the people. Its 
renderings also of German Lutheran 
hymns, in which it resembles Bishop Cov- 
erdale’s still earlier English versions, recall 
that first period of Scottish Protestantism 
when the Lutheran type of doctrine was 
dominant. The Calvinists of Scotland, 
from Knox's time, were, like the Calvin- 
ists of the Continent, psalm-singers rather 
than hymn-singers, although they never 
held to the exclusive use of the Book of 


utheran Hymns in 
Scotland 
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Psalms. Dr. B. B. Warfield notices the 
book at some length in the January num- 
ber of the [quarterly] Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review (Philadelphia), which 
contains also important articles on ‘‘ The 
Metaphysics of Christian Apologetics,’’ 
by Professor Brenton Greene, and ‘ Re- 
cent Criticism of the Early Prophets,’” by 
Gerardus Voss, 
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Books Received 


January 30 to February 6 


The Century Company, New York 

The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll (Rev. 
C. L. Dodgson). By Stuart Dodgson Colling- 
wood. $2.5 0. 

The ‘* Maine :*’ An Account of her Destruction 
in Havana Harbor. By Captain Charles D. 
Sigsbee, U.S. N. §1.50. 

The Two Standards. By William Barry. 

Campaigning in Cuba. 
$1.50. 

Harper & Brothers, New York 
The Open Question. By C. E, Raimond. $1.50. 
Hinds & Noble, New York 
How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination. 
By Francis E. Leupp. $2. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., New York 
The Art of Teaching. By David Salmon. $1.25. 
The Macmillan Co., New York 

Bible Stories (Old Testament). (The Modern 
Reader's Bible, No. 19). Richard G. Moul- 
ton, M.A., Ph.D. (Editor). 50 cents. 

J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, New York 

‘* White Dandy ;"’ or, Masterand I. By Velma 
Caldwell Melville. 25 cents. 

Ivan Panin, Grafton, Mass. 

Thoughts. By Ivan Panin. 50 cents. 

F. H. Revell Co., Chicago and New York 

Autobiography of Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 
By his Wife and Private Secretary. Vol. 2. 
$2. 50. 


$1.50. 
By George Kennan. 


An English View of Christian Science. By Anne 
Harwood. 35 cents, net. 

Love to the Uttermost. By F. B. Meyer, B. A. 
fr. 

The Transformation of Hawaii. By Belle M. 
Brain. $1. 

The Children’s Prayer. By James Wells, D.D. 
45 cents. 


Bible Stories without Names. 

Harry Smith, M. A. ‘75 cents. 
“Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 

Democracy. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D. 


1.50. 
The Study of Holy Scripture. By Charles 
Augustus Briggs, D.D. , $3, net. 


= <ingdom. By George Dana Boardman. 


William H. Young & Co., New York 
The Four Gospels. By Very Rev. Francis 
Aloysius Spencer, O.P. Preface by his Emi- 
nence James, Cardinal Gibbons. $1.50. 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of mot less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 

contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 


other advertisers, provided such positions do not 


conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 


one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- | 


tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
bg ¢ positions, on orders of less than $7,000, an 

vance i 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





HAVE YOU A CLASS iza3™ 


If so, you should get a copy of Nelson’s 4 
New Series of Teachers’ Bibles, of which 
The Sunday School Times says “ the col- 
lection of helps is more full than most 
others, and showing great care in pre- 
paration,”’ 

All styles and prices. For cuomaie, minion ty 
double-column references, 350 illustrations, is- 
tributed din Eg the text of the helps, size x 

5%, bound in yptian eal overlapping covers, 
re joneer gold ed _ for $ 
, We have Se c o~) vs ‘have them bettas, 4 
larger type and smaller type, but this is a 

book for ordinary use. a your bookseller to J 
show you the line, or write for ome 


Neloon & Sons, 37 E. i8eh St iL Le , whe will 
any Bible postpaid 
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By the Rev. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Large Type Edition 


The Revised Bible 


WITH REFERENCES. At prices 
Jrom $1.25 upward, Also, the 


Original American 
Revised Bible 


With the readings and renderings authorized 
a” the AMERICAN REVISION COMPA- 
IES of 1870-1884 incorporated in the text, and 
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Copyright Marginal References 
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NOW READY! Twenty new copyright edi- 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


To Ministers, Superintendents, 
Teachers, and Bible Students 
Ten copies of our beautiful colored lithograph, Biblical 


Chart, presenting Bible truth in a novel form, for $1.50 ; 
single copies, 25 cents, in stamps. 


JAMES M. McGEE & CO 
1025 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 


OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 


Palestine, Western Asia, Egypt 
and Sinai, St. Paul's Travels. 


These maps cover.all Biblical geography. They con- 
tain the latest discoveries, ead” are accepted author- 
ity among students. Special terms for the maps as a 
set. ll descriptions and commendations sent. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio 
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CHURCH HYMNS 


anD GOSPEL SONGS 





By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 

| Comtaising. 367 of the best hymns and tunes, both new 
d old rice, $25, $30, and $35 per 100, accordin 

to style of binding.’ Psalter ition, $40 and $4 

per 100. Samples of either, free by post, 25c. 

The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


Che First Easter 


Music, unusually bright and striking, by best com- 
posers. Unique primary exercise. Edited by Rev. 
Rurus W. Mitter. ¢ cents single copy ; $3.50 per 100, 
postpaid. Send to us for any Easter service published. 
We pay postage or express charges. 

THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 
1025 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“ Tue Risen CuristT,”’ 80c. per 100. 
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_&- oo per 100. Sample of each, 6c. All three for 12¢, 
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JUST our! Gospel Herald in Song. 


By W. a “ry Geo. ~4 Meyer 
O. F. Pugh 





This. new eaitegine has 
been red éspeciaily 
for senda ay Sc hooks and 
Gospel Meetings. Songs 
will be found for al: occa- 
sions in the year—forS 8. 
Anniversary, Rally Day, 
Flag Day, Children’s Day, 
Missionary . Thanksgiving, 
Harvest I ome, Faster, Pa- 
trioticand ence. for 
Primary end Infant depart- 
ments. We challenge all 
gospel song books to equal 
Gospel Herald in Song. Get 
this book and examine its 
contents. Send 20 cents in 
stamps for samagte copy: 

Size, 224 pages. 

MEKYFR & BROTHER, 
ng an CyChlenge Ie. 
Wonderful Message, Christ is Risen. A striking and 
original service for FE nater, Ms rby Jil J.Lincoun Hau, 
Light from the Tomb. Haut and |. H. 


fack. Send qc. in m3 or either of the above, 
or roc. for these two and one other fine service. 


SONG-ROOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 

















Rev. I J. Wirpur CHAPMAN'S new book, entitled, 
tenge of Praise and Consecration, every piece a 
gem. Sample copies, 10c. ; $10 per hundred. 


Songs of Grace and ruth. By Rev, E. L. Hype, 
ver 100 stirring songs. Samples, roc. ; $8 per 100. 
Pentecostal Praises. Contains over 250 hymns for 
use in all departments of Christian work and wor- 
ship. $25 per hundred. 
For sale by dealers everywhere 


HALL-MACK CO., , Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila. 


Easter Praise 
Chimes of Easter 
READY Risen a 
Easter Greeting 


New, complete, attractive, spiritual. Samples of the 
four services, 10 cents. Single —, _— Per dozen, 
50 cents. Per 100, $4.00. All 

We will send samples of the a ~7 services ee a copy 
of our new book, SERM ONS IN SONG, No. 2, 
postpaid for 25 cents, 


106 Washington 200 Broadway, 
Street, Chicago. New York. 


EASTER SERVICES FOR 1899 
WELCOME, HAPPY MORN 
PRINCE VICTORIOUS 
More good songs, recitations, etc., for the money, than 
any other service. Examine and be convinced. Special 
features for the wands Price, $4.00 per 100, Send 

10 cents for sample: 
New song-book SAVING GRACE 
Music unequaled. 72 pages. 10 cents single; $8.00 
per 100. Free specimen pages. 


Stone & Bechter, Pubs., 416 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


189 HUGG’S NEW EASTER 1899 


SERVICES 


R BEAUTWELCO ONE. Hol LY MORN”’ 


The thousands of schocls that used Hugg’s Christmas 
music will hail with joy these rare Easter gems. ‘lhey 
are the leaders, Superiority unquestioned! Prove ft 
by a trial. Guaranteed @ —_s Get your order in 
early and avoid the rush. sicts. singly ; $4.00 
hundred. Send 10 cts. for samp _ o stamps. 

GEO. C. GG, Author and Publishe 
2133 Newkirk Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


“EASTERTIDE ECHOES” 


This new Easter exercise is of exceptional 
merit. It contains very singable music, with un- 
usually choice prose and poetry, and no school 
can do better than to use it. 

Send § cents for sample, or 10 cents 
Jor three different exercises. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago 
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Conquering King 
Easter Praises 


Two new services for Easter. Easy, dignified, and 
melodious. More variety in our services than in others. 
Only the best writers. 5c. each, 3.7 r 100, postpaid. 

For 6 cents we will send samples oF both services, pro- 
grams, collection novelties and complete 56 page catalog. 


MacCalla « Company, 249 Dock St., Philada. 


AMERICAN FIRE © 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
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CASH CAPITAL... 
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other claim 
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% WE 2 GUARANTEE __ 
9 Stuncnes On investments 


in our Tithing Helps (or their money 
back), which make church finances 
easy. Send 10 cents for samples 


Christian Finance Asso'n, 43 N. Cortlandt St., N.Y. 





ln ordering goods, or in “making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times, 
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Te Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, February 11, 1899 
Entered at the Post-oflice at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”” 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pul lished weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

75 cts Five or more copies to separate 

e addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 


$1 00 Less than five copies, and more 
° than one, will be sent to separate | 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Five or more copies in a package | 
60 cts. f Seat te 


to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.50 One copy, one year. 


$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
° ters, missionaries, and theological | 


students. 


. One free copy additional | 
Free Copies will be allowed for every | 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions te expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordeted, and the rate to be the proportionate share 


of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition | 


is made. 
A Club at The Ler rs for a club of five or more 
Two Rates subscribers may be ordered sen 


60 cents each, when so desired. 


> Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers quan ante do not buns the names of 
are the ay mes in be club. The 
“ package is addressed to one person 
Addressed P*\ F 
Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 
A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can fave a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion, ‘Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription, 
Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enoug cope of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

(ne copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘lw > or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


P. O. BOX 1550. 


Use a Binder 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday | 


School Times wish to preserve their papers and 
have them in convenient form for reference. The 
papers can be placed in the Binder week by week. 
The volume is not cramped at the back as when 
the old style of binder is used, but opens wide 
and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 


The Styles 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 90 cents, postpaid. 
Two or more, 75 cents each, postpaid 
Cloth and fuller's board, flexible. An excellent 
Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 60 cents, pgstpaid 
Two or more, 50 cents each, postpaid 


The flexible Binder makes a handier volume 
for the reader, while the stiff Binder may be 
somewhat better for the permanent preservation 
of the papers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement tn The Sunday 
School Times. 








partly to individual addresses at 75 | 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at | 
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is 3 My Star 


a - sy Robert Browning 


LL that I know 
A Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue ; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles the red and the blue ! 
Then it stops like a bird ; like a flower, hangs 
furled : 
They must solace themselves with the 
Saturn above it. 
What matter to me if their star is a world? 
Mine has opened its soul to me ; there- 
fore I love it. 
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John’s Special Selection of 
Miracles 


Professor W. F. Adeney, M.A., in The Sunday School 
Chronicle 


OHWN gives us fewer miracles than we 
meet with in the earlier Gospels, but 
those he selects he sets before us with 
greater fulness of detail. He does not 
mention what we might call the d/ocks of 
miracles, the wholesale healings that the 
Synoptics insert mow and then in their 
There’s nothing in Ivory Soap but soap, good, pure narratives. There is nothing in his writ- 


A 1 : - ing to contradict the statements about 
vegetable oil soap. There’s nothing to make the linens : them elsewhere ; and there is one sen- 


streaky, no alkali to injure the finest textures. The lather tence, towards the end of the Gospel, that 


: , ‘ : xpressly calls attention to the fact that 
forms quickly and copiously, and wash-day isa pleasure - Rory shar dae” ene @ Ga On 
instead of a drudgery. Try it in the next wash. The : usual words for miracles—were done by 
price places it within reach of every one. Look out for Christ which are not recorded in that 
imitations ° book (John 20 : 30). John then makes a 

" : selection of miracles, and he must have 
Gasptight, 1050, ty The Pooster © Geusbic Ga,, Chscianatl, : some reason for doing so. In the passage 
aeaeeeeeneneeensenaaeaneonn snaaneenn just referred to, he says that, his reason 
was to help the faith of his readers. We 


























are thus led to ask, ‘‘ How do these par- 
ticular miracles tend to aid faith ?’’ 

In this Gospel, as well as in the earlier 
Gospels, Jesus discourages the unwhole- 
some craving for signs that was found 
- among the people of his day (John 4 : 
Gettin Your Scholars 48) ; and, later, Paul deplores the same 

g | weakness among the Jews at Corinth 

| (1 Cor. 1 : 22). These miracles were not 

4 worked as mere marvels to show how 

to Read the Bible great the power of Jesus was. But still, 
though he distinctly refused to do any- 
thing of the kind when this was the ob- 

Every Day ject sought after, they were signs in an- 
other way ; they were indications of his 

character and method, revelations of the 
spirit that was in him, and of his way of 
T can be done. It can be done more easily than — ( | helping the needy. It would seem that 


; ‘ ‘ 1 John selected the few miracles that he 
one might suppose. But simply telling the schol- — {| | retained for his Gospel with this end in 


Se wet . ‘e view. 
ars to do it will not often be enough. . ‘ These con teil dint. ttahe: enlencies de 
A little bridge from non-interest to interest is this Gospel, or, perhaps we should say, in 
needed. And something definite to do is needed. pron no Page 4 eo ae 
We furnish every month a printed card of Bible perhaps only five, are only found in the 

tn ese ’ i cenit : d cof fourth Gospel. It is to be observed that 
references which makes definite work easy, and a brie every one of these miracles excites atten- 
explaining sentence alongside each reference quickens tion, and that several of them raise heated 
ce. > rare controversies. The two that were met 

the reader's curiosity as to the passage to be read. with earlier are the feeding of the five 
This, with your tactful persuasion, is the bridge from thousand and the walking on the sea. 
: , P The new miracles are (1) the turning of 
non-interest to interest. water into wine at the wedding feast ;' (2) 
Will you let your scholars try the reading-card a | the cure of the Capernaum nobleman’s 
' ‘ son ; (3) the healing of the impotent man 

for March? Thousands are using the cards now. at the pool of Bethesda ; (4) the giving of 
Keg interest is reported. The readings bear on the |w —_—— — ey peak: yetn 
Ir. :efnational Lessons for the month. from the tomb ; and (6) the second won- 
derful draught of fishes, which, though 
it is not distinctly described as a miracle, 
| can hardly be thought of as anything else. 
| Now, what are we to say as to the whole 
“ 45 “ 9 * “ 50 “ 3o collection ? One thing must strike us as 
. . we look over it in its entirety. Limited 

Price, 100 copies 60 cents as it is, it contains specimens of all the 

: : { | various kinds of miracles that Jesus 

These prives inciude gestage: wrought. Some of his miracles seem 
simpler than others, and put less strain on 

our imagination. There is a tendency in 

}the present day to dwell chiefly on these, 

|} and to pass over the more difficult. ones 


j in silence. That was not John’s way. 








Price, 5 copies 3 cents Price, 20 copies 12 cents 
eé 10 7) 6 ee ee 25 ee i5 ee 
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He has selected some of the greatest and 
most astounding of our Lord’s works. A 
broad distinction is sometimes drawn be- 
tween miracles of healing and nature mira- 
cles, between miracles wrought on living 
men, who could respond to the call of Christ 
with their own faith, and miracles wrought 
on dead matter where there was no room 
for that faith ; and there are people who 
think they can accept the healing narra- 
ives while they stumble at the other mar- 
els. . John might have humored these 
people if he had confined his selection to 
hat would be thought to be the more 
asily believable narrative of cures wrought 
on believing sufferers. He does nothing 
' of the kind. On the contrary, the nature 
miracles are exceptionally prominent. 
The only two miracles that John has in 
common with th€ Synoptics are both of 
this character. So are some of the other 
wonders. Indeed, we must say, in taking 
a survey of the field generally, that for 
the most part John confines himself to the 
greater miracles, or those which seem to 
us ‘to be the-more difficult. 

The first:instance is one of these.’ It is 
quite useless for us to attempt to explain 
what Jesus did when he turned the water 
into wine, or to say how he did it. If we 
could find an explanation, it would cease 
to be a miracle. We must be careful, 
however, not to assert more than the 
evangelist records. It is sometimes said 
that here we have an exercise of creative 
power. The same is said of the multipli- 
cation of the loaves and fishes. We are 
told that in these cases we see the Creator 
at work. Thatis not the evangelist’s way 
of setting out the narratives. He never 
says that any new matter was added to the 
universe in these miracles, We ‘have no 
right to infer that, if we could have | 
weighed the earth before and:after each | 
of them, it would have been found so 
much heavier for them. We are only 





just beginning to see into the mystery of 
matter, which, to the men of science of 
our day, is full of potencies that were 
never suspected in the days of.our fathers. 
He would be a rash man who ventured to 
say what it was, and how it was capable of 
being fashioned in the hand of supreme 
wisdom. And then our own age has seen 
such marvelous phenomena in the region 
of human experience, in brain and nerve, 
that he also would be a rash man who 
ventured to deny that the miracle at Cana 
may not have been wrought rather on the 
senses and consciousness of the guests 
than on the water. All this is beyond 
our means of inquiry, and it is idle to 
speculate about it. Only let us be care- 
ful how we dogmatize in regions above 
the grasp of our reason. In these days it 
is especially important to be careful not to 
put an unnecessary strain on the faith of 
young people by making crude assertions 
as to what we are sure must have been 
Christ's method, when we are altogether 
in the dark as to how he produced the 
effects that are seen in the narrative. Of 
one thing we may rest assured: in what 
was necessary for his work, he was never 
balked by any limitation to his power. | 
He never made an attempt and failed. 
He never did anything incompletely. He ' 
worked all his miracles with a serene | 
consciousness of thé sufficiency of his 
power. 











Again, when we look at these few but 
great miracles of John’s Gospel, we may 
notice that they are all characteristic. 
None of them are worked as mere mar- 
vels. They all have aim and purpose, 
and in every case the aim and purpose 
are of a spiritual character, steps for the 
advancement of the work of Christ by re- 
vealing his character and the principles of 
his gospel. To put the case more simply, 
every miracle is a sort of parable in 
action ; it is a dramatizing to the eye 
of what Christ is always teaching in 
word, or what he is always doing spir- 
itually in the unseen world. Most assur- 
edly this first miracle at Cana was not 
wrought to show what wonderful things 
Jesus could do in the manipulation of the 
properties of nature. He did not convert 
the water into wine for the sake of the 
marvel, merely to show that he could do 
such a thing. The whole narrative is 
against that notion. It is clear that, if 
the host had not under-calculated the 
amount required, there would have been 
no miracle. The reason for the miracle 
was to help in a domestic difficulty. Per- 
haps our Lord’s special motive was to re- 
lieve the mind of his mother, who, for 
some reason, felt responsible for the de- 
ficiency of wine. It may be that the un- 
expected coming of Jesus and his five dis- 
ciples had brought about this vexatious 
condition. If so, we can understand that 
he would feel prompted to remove the dif- 
ficulty that threatened to cast shame on 
the proverbial Eastern hospitality. So it 
was his kindness of heart that led Jesus to 
work this miracle. And with it we may 








Frank 


Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature 
in Yale University. 


of the pre-exilic prophets ir 


into the proper order for reading and s 
development of prophetic thought in it 


reader’s mind the exact impression wh 
made upon its original audience. Thi 


The ‘‘ Messages 
and to all who use and interpret the B 


which would enable any reader of the 


A bibl 


constant and enthusiastic use. 


research or wider reading. 


“‘ This is a really delightful version of the 
older Pere messages. They are ar- 
ranged in the order of their delivery, as 
closely as it can be ascertained, in free para- 
phrase, but with the strictest adherence to 
the thought and imagery of the original. 
The student will recover from this version 
many a lost gem, many a fine thought, and 
many a point more or less obscure in the 


common versions." — Zhe /udependent, New 
York, N.Y. 
“Tn all its aspects, it is an ideal introduc- 


tion, not only to ancient books, but also to 
the science of an effective reformative and 
alert ministry in the modern . The two 
professors whose collaboration has produced 
this Choice little volume have done an excel- 
lent piece of work, which honors and distin- 
guis s their chairs in Yale and Brown.’’— 
Vestern Christian Advocate,Cincinnati,O. 


“ This is a book of “ light,” for it discloses 
things that are obscure, not to say hidden to 
us, of this distant time and occidental train- 
== thought. The work of these men, 
who have patiently wrought together, is a 


mine of information, and will not fail to 
Sratly help all.’’— The Commonwealth, 
hiladelphia. 


‘We are positive that all who desire a 
fuller and clearer exposition of the Hebrew 
prophecies will find this volume well adapted 
to their needs, and will heartily welcome its 
advent.”—7he North and West, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE 
EARLIER PROPHETS 


Arranged in the Order of Time, Analyzed, 
and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase. 


BY 


Knight Sanders, Ph.D. Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 
A scholarly yet popular and plain rendition of the utterances 


Noteworthy Characteristics 
1. An arrangement of the prophetic writings by books and by paragraphs 


2. A paraphrase into vigorous English, which aims to make upon the 


tion in case of obscure or difficult passages, and aims to indicate in every case 

a sober and sound interpretation, based on exact and thorough scholarship. 
3. Vivid and clear historical introduction to each prophetic book. 

is thus a most useful handbook for the Bible reader, 

the Sunday-school teacher, the private student, members of Bible classes, 


It has been the intention of the authors of the book to prepare a volume 
every prophetic word in the books paraphrased. 
cussions have been therefore -excluded from its scope. 


book to be read side by side with the sacred text, to promote its more 


Appendix refers the student to the most recent and serviceable works for 


Square I2mo, pp. 319. Price, $1.00. 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









see associated his genial sympathy with 
innocent festivity. (Of course, we must 
remember that the wine-drinking of Pales- 
tine in the days of Christ was very different 
from the beer and gin drinking of England 
to-day.) 

John tells us that in working this mira- 
cle Jesus showed forth his glory. That 
was not only the glory of his power. 
What John saw most in Jesus was that he 
was full of grace and truth. Here we 
have the glory of grace. This miracle is 
a beautiful revelation of one side of our 
Lord's graciousness. The second miracle 
is doubly remarkable. Wrought at Cana 
again, but for the benefit of a child down 
at Capernaum, and wrought for this child 
on condition of the father’s faith, it espe- 
cially revealed the power of Christ, but 
power associated with grace, for a kind 
purpose. We may add, too, that, as this 
was with the nobleman’s son, it showed 
that the grace of Christ is not confined to 
the poor ; those high in rank are also 
within the reach of his help, as, in truth, 
they are not above the need of it. 

It is the same with the other miracles in 
John. The impotent nian has more than 
cure ; he has forgiveness, and that associ- 
ated with his cure. The blind man has 
the eyes of his soul opened as well as 
those of his body, and out of his cure 
comes teaching about the light that Jesus 
brings. The raising of Lazarus leads. to 
the greatest teaching of Jesus about the 
resurrection. These wonderful miracles 
must not be laid beside the magicians’ 
feats in Egypt ; they are all revelations of 
the heart of Christ and his gospel. 
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Professor of Biblical Histury and 
Literature in Brown Univeisity, 


ito a vigorous paraphrase, 


tudy if the student wishes to grasp the 
s historical setting. 


ich the original Hebrew would have 
$ paraphrase serves as an interpreta- 


ible. 


Bible to appreciate and appropriate 
Technical notes and dis- 
It is essentially a 


iography of prophetic literature in the 


“The requirements of historical interest 
are here met by a rearrangement of the 
prophetical writings in due chronological 
order, and the needs of the ordinary reader 
are supplied by paraphrasing them in mod- 
ern language. ‘This is so necessary in Old 
‘Testament prophecy that few except He- 
brew scholars can dispense with the help 
of paraphrase to intelligent reading. We 
therefore deem the work of Professors 
Sanders and Kent one of the most important 
among those recently undertaken for the 
popularizing of Biblical study.”’— Zhe Out- 
took, New York, N. Y. 


“The volume will prove a very helpful 
one to all Bible students in not only givin 
the results in much research which he woul 
otherwise have to make, but in assisting him 
in reaching the true meaning of the prophets 
through a clear and comprehensive para- 
phrase of the pricings of each."’— Christian 
Work, New York, N. Y. 


“To the minister who is not an expert 
Hebrew scholar, the book will be almost in- 
dispensable, as it will supply something 
which he can hardly obtain even from a 
commentary, while for the ordinary reader 
it will open a part of the Old Testament of 
which he has known little before. The 
table of contents is valuable as a harmon 
of the prophecies which will render mach 
aid to the critical student. The typography 
and the form of the book are especially 
attractive.”’— duburn Seminary Review, 
Auburn, N. Y. 





Living on the Reputation 
of Others 


‘* Take everything that I have but my 
good name ; leave me that, and I am con- 
tent.’? So said the philosopher. So say 
all manufacturers of genuine articles to 
that horde of imitators which thrives 
upon the reputation of others, The 
good name of 


Allesck's 


has induced many adventurers to put in 
the market imitations that are not only 
lacking in the best elements of the genu- 
ine article, but are often harmful in their 
effects. 

The public should be on. their guard 
against these frauds, and, when an ex- 
ternal remedy is needed, be sure to insist 
upon having Allcock’s Porous Plaster. 








Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 
0} the use of 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, 4% and 1 lb. tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selli mts for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. "Elberfeld. 
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timperts to the etomach health and 
strength. Agreeabie to the taste. 
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The Florida Season 


The Southern Railway’s New Train to 
All of the Resorts 


“ The flight of tourists to the South has begun this 
winter much earlier than usual,”’ says John M. Beall of 
the Southern Railway, “‘ and every indication points to 
a brilliant season at Aiken and Augusta, and all of the 
Florida resorts. 

“The climate in these favored and favorite spots is 
delightful during the months when it is most disagree- 
able here. 








“The most luxurious train ever placed in service in 
any portion of the world,” continued Mr. Beall, “‘ will 
begin its trips January 16, leaving Broad Street Station 
daily, except Sunday, at 2.26 P.M., and reaching St. 
| Augustine at 2.20 P. M. the following day, making the 
run of a thousand miles in leas than twenty-four hours. 

“ The new Florida Limited is a creation of the minds ot 
the management of three railroads,—the Pennsylvania, 
the Southern, and the Florida Central and Peninsular. 

“No more complete train has ever been built. In ad- 
dition to Pullman compartment cars, in which each 
room is exquisitely finished in a different wood, and 
supplied with private lavatory and toilet, the train in- 
| cludes a superb club car for gentlemen, an observation 
| car with a handsome drawing-room in the rear opening 
| on to a wide platform, and a dining-car in which the ser- 

vice and cuisine are as excellent as that found in the 

best metropolitan hotels. 

“ To go to Aiken, Augusta, or Florida, is a pleasure at 
any time, but to go and return on the Florida Limited is 
to make the journey itself a delight. We even assume 
| the troublesome preliminaries of the trip, really leaving 

nothing for the prospective passenger to do but notify 

my office, 828 Chestnut Street, that a trip to Florida is 
contemplated. A representative then calls and furnishes 
all information, and as soon as the date of departure is 
fixed makes the Pullman reservation, notifies the trans- 
fer man to call for the baggage, and on the eve of deper- 
} ture delivers all tickets and baggage checks at the re-i- 
| dence, and, if desired, sees the party off on the train.”’ 
| Philadeiphia Times, January 7, 1899. 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire it’s useless to tire 


yourself,”’ 
the use of 


About half of your toil can be avoided by 


SAPOLIO 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell about the merits of 
Sapolio. Thousands of women in the United States 
thank us every hour of their lives for having told them 
of Sapolio. 


hours of toil in house- 
No. 32. 


Its use saves many weary 
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Prices that talk 


All precedent in dress-goods selling has 
been completely upset and outdone by the 
low prices we’ve made to finish clearing out 
all the odd and surplus 1898 lots of neat, use- 
ful novelty dress goods and plain mixtures, 

Kinds at 1§¢., 25¢C., 35¢., §0c. yard— 
nice for early spring dresses, and some for 
skirts. 

Gets camples- —you’ll find these extraordinary 
money’s worth that will appeal to your pocket- 
book’s interest such as nothing of the kind 
ever did before. 

Six thousand yards of imported 70-cent silk 
and wool plaids, 35¢. yard—28 inches wide 
—agggrted styles, medium and dark——goods so 
good and pretty, and such vaive for shirt 
waists and children’s dresses, as will pay well 
to send for. 

Choice silks, 
for the money. 

Ready to send samples of the beautiful new 
1899 wash goods, 10c. to §1.25, showing 
many of the new spring suitings—styles that 
early buyers will appreciate. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
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‘*Do not Stammer’’ 


Cured of Stammering at the age of 
Fifty Years. 

Dr. J. B, Winston, now president of Valley 
Seminary, Waynesboro, Va., who was cured at 
Lhe Philadetphia Institute four years ago, 
writes : “1 can easily make myself heard with- 
out any trouble before any audience. 1 am a 
free man.”’ 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School ‘Times. 

Send for new illustrated book to The Phila- 
delphia Institute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1884. Edwin S. 
Johnston, Founder and Principal. 
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AT HOME 
Do you wish to take a thorough 
Bible course by mail, leading to 
diploma and degree, ‘‘ Master of 
Ancient Literature? '’ It so, write 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian "Univer- 
sity, Canton, Mo., for full particulars. 


Course covers the whole Bible. 
Terms only $1.00 per month. Circu- 
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